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TO THE 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


WHO HAVE BEEN EDUCATED AT : 


C HEAM SCHOOL. 


GENTLE MEN, 


HE following Lectures upon the 
Catechiſm of the Church of Eng- 

land, have little pretence to expect atten- 
tion from the generality of readers, who 
are furniſhed with many better helps. But 
as they were compoſed for your uſe; and 
as ſeveral of you, at different times, have 
deſired copies of them; they may, aided 
by your partiality, perhaps meet” with a 
A 2 more 
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more favourable | reception among you. 
They accoſt you with the familiarity of 
an old acquaintance; and hope to get ad- 
mittance, and whiſper a few ſerious truths, 
when wiſer inſtructors are neglected. 

I have endeavoured, in ſome degree, to 
give them a better form, than that plain 
one, in which you knew them. I have 
abridged them alſo, as I would not treſ- 
paſs too much upon your hours of leiſure 
or buſineſs; and ſhould be ſorry to fatigue 
your patience as a friend, though I have 
been ſometimes, perhaps, obliged to do it 
as a maſter. 

On the evidences of our religion, and 
the great doctrines of Chriſtianity, it hath 
been my chief endeavour to engage your 
attention. If the mind be deeply impreſſed 
with theſe leading truths, it requires only 

| a ſlighter 
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a ſlighter leſſon on morals. Faith, we 
know, was the great point in preaching 
the goſpel; and he who ſeriouſly believes 
it, cannot well fail of being a good Chriſ- 
tian, 

I have endeavoured, in the courſe of 
theſe Lectures, to ſhew you, that ſcarce 
any of the great truths of the goſpel were 
ſo wholly new, but that ſome notices of 
them, or at leaſt reſemblances, may be 
traced even among the heathen nations— 
among thoſe, which were more poliſhed 
_ eſpecially; and perhaps among all, if we 
were more intimately acquainted - with 
them: and as this ſhews either a great 
harmony between reaſon and revelation; 
or, that theſe preparatory notices origina- 
ted immediately from the Deity; it always 
appeared to me an argument, that carried 

93 great 
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great conviction, If we even ſuppoſe, 
theſe notices to have been wholly of Jewiſh 
origin, ſtill the unforced adoption of them, 
ſhews ſtrongly their agreement with rea- 
ſon; and therefore oppoſes ſtrongly the 
endeavours of thoſe, who labour to ſet 
reaſon and revelation at variance. 

In this light, a late very ingenious, and 
diſtinguiſhed writer, ſeems to build a part 
of his theory upon falſe ground; when he 


| tells us, that from the New Teſtament 


may be extracted a ſyſtem of religion, entirely 
new, both with regard to the object, and the 
doctrines of it; and totally unlike every thing, 
which had ever before entered into the mind 


ef man 


In preſſing moral rules, I have ſome- 
times rather choſen a quotation from Ho- 


See Mr. Jenyns's Inter. Evid. p. 17. 
race, 
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race, than a text from ſcripture. In 
one ſenſe, he is better authority than an 
apoſtle. If his unenlightened mind had 
ſuch juſt and noble ſentiments, what may 
be expected from a Chriſtian ? TiO! 
It was ſome inducement to me, Gen- 
tlemen, in publiſhing theſe papers, to 
leave in your memory a teſtimony of that 
earneſtneſs, with which J always wiſhed to 
preſs upon you the great truths of religion, 
and virtue. Theſe, without any diſpa- 
ragement to human literature, ought cer- 
tainly to be the firſt objects of education. 
Where one miſcarries for want of learn- 
ing, numbers miſcarry for want of princi- 
ples. | 
I have, with great ſatisfaction, ſeen 
many of you, as you came forward in life, 
billing your feyeral ſtations, with propriety 
&g and 
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and credit: and it is one of the greateſt 
pleaſures of my retirement, to think, I 
ſhall daily ſee many more. A few morti- 
fications too I have had. But there is 
ſome ground, at leaſt, to hope, that where 
good principles have been early incul- 
cated, they may, ſooner or later, revive: 
and ſhould theſe lectures contribute, in 
any degree, to that purpoſe, they will haye 


anſwered one of my principal ends. 


That theſe, or any other means, may 
enable you to ſee your real, and moſt im- 
portant intereſts in life, and to purſue 
them ſteadily, is, with great affection, and 


earneſtneſs, the conſtant wiſh. of 


Your very ſincere Friend, 


And moſt obedient Servant, 
WILLIAM GILPIN, 


| Viear's Hill W f 


ton, Jan. 6, 1779. 
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A 
CATECHISM; 


AN INSTRUCTION 


TO BE LEARNED OP EVERY PERSON, 


BEFORE HE BE BROUGHT TO BE CONFIRMED 
BY THE BISHOP, 


A 


CATECHIS M/, Ge. 


Dueſtions 
HAT is your name? 
 Aaſw. N. or M. 

Dueſt. Who gave you this name? 

Anſw. My godfathers and godmothers in my 
baptiſm; wherein I was made a member of 
Chriſt, the child of God, and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven, 

Dueft. What did your godfathers and god- 
mothers then for you ? 

Anſw. They did promiſe and vow three 
things in my name: Firſt, that I ſhould re- 
nounce the devil, and all his works, the pomps 
and vanity of this wicked world, and all the 
| ſinful luſts of the fleſh. Secondly, that I 
ſhould believe all the articles of the chriſtian 
faith. And thirdly, that I ſhould keep God's 
holy will and commandments, and walk in the 
fame all the days of my life, 

Dueſt, 


3 

Duet, Doſt thou not think that thou art 
bound to believe, and to do, as they have pro- 
miſed for thee ? 

Anſw. Yes verily; and by God's help ſo [ 
will. And I heartily thank our heavenly Fa- 
ther, that he hath called me to this ſtate of 
ſalvation, through Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour. 
And I pray unto God to give me his grace, 
that I may continue in the ſame unto my life's 
end, 

Catechiſt. Rehearſe the articles of thy be- 
lief ? 

Anſar. | 

I Berieve in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth: 

And in Jeſus Chriſt his only Son, our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, born 
of the virgin Mary, ſuffered under Pontius Pi- 
late, was crucihed, dead, and buried, he de- 
ſcended into hell; the third day he roſe again 
from the dead; he aſcended into heaven, and 
ſitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty; from thence he ſhall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghoſt; the holy « ca- 
tholic church; the communion of ſaints; the 

| for- 
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forgiveneſs of ſins; the reſurrection of the 
body, and the life everlaſting. Amen. 
Queſt. What doſt thou chiefly learn in theſe 
articles of thy belief ? 
 Anfw. Firſt, I learn to believe in God the 
Father, who hath made me and all the world; 

Secondly, in God the Son, who hath re- 
deemed me, and all mankind; 

Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghoſt, who fanc= 
tifieth me, and all the elect people of God. 

Dueft. You ſaid that your godfathers and 
podmothers did promiſe for you, that you 
ſhould keep God's commandments; Tell me 
how many there be ? 

Anſiu. Ten. 
Dueft. Which be they? 
Anſwer, 

Tux ſame which God fpake'in the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus, ſaying, I am the Lord, ty 
God, who brought thee out of the land 'of 
Egypt, out of the houſe of bondage. 

1. Thou ſhall have none other gods but me. 

II. Thou ſhalt not make to thyſelf any 
graven image, nor the likeneſs of any thing 
that is in heaven above, or in the earth be- 
neath, or in the water under the earth. Thou 

ſhalt 
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ſhalt not bow down to them, nor worſhip 
them : for I the Lord, thy God, am a jealous 
God, and viſit the ſins of the fathers upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me; and ſhew mercy unto 
thouſands in them that love me, and keep my 
commandments, | | 

III. Thou ſhalt not take the name of the 
Lord, thy God, in vain : for the Lord will not 
hold him guiltleſs that taketh his name in 
Vain. | - 
IV. Remember that thou keep holy the ſab- 
bath day. Six days ſhalt thou labour, and do 
all that thou haſt to do: but the ſeventh day 
is the ſabbath of the Lord, thy God. In it 
thou ſhalt do no manner of work, thou, and 
thy ſon, and thy daughter, thy man-ſervant, 
and thy maid-ſervant, thy cattle, and the 
ſtranger that is within thy gates. For in fix 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the ſea, 
and all that in them is, and reſted the ſeventh 
day; wherefore the Lord bleſſed the ſeventh 
day, and hallowed it. 
V. Honour thy father and thy mother: that 
thy days may be long in the land which the 


Lord, thy God, giveth thee. 
VI. 
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VI. Thou ſhalt do no murder. 

VII. Thou ſhalt not commit adultery, 
VIII. Thou ſhalt not ſteal. | 
IX. Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt 

thy neighbour. 
X. Thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's 
houſe, thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's 


wife, nor his ſervant, nor his maid, nor his 


ox, nor his aſs, nor any thing that is his. 

Duet, What doſt thou chiefly learn by theſe 
commandments ? | | 

Anſw. I learn two things; my duty towards 
God, and my duty towards my neighbour. 

Duet. What is thy duty towards God ? 

Anſw. My duty towards God is, to believe 
in him, to fear him, and to love him with all 
my heart, with all my mind, with all my ſoul, 
and with all my ſtrength : to worſhip him, to 
give him thanks, to put my whole truſt in 
him, to call upon him, .to honour his holy 
name and his word, and to ſerve him truly all 
the days of my life. 

Queſt, What is thy duty towards thy neigh- 
bour ? 8 

Anſiu. My duty towards my neighbour is, 
to love him as myſelf, and to do to all men, 

AS, 
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as I would they ſhould do unto me. To love, 
honour, and ſuccour my father and mother, 
To honour and obey the king, and all that 
are put in authority under him. To ſubmit 
myſelf to all my governors, teachers, ſpiritual 4 
paſtors, and maſters. To order myſelf lowly 4 
and reverently to all my betters. To hurt 
nobody by word or deed. To be true and juſt 

in all my dealings. To bear no malice or 

hatred in my heart. To keep my hands from 

picking and ſtealing; and my tongue from evil 

ſpeaking, lying, and ſlandering. To keep my 

body in temperance, ſobernefs, and chaſtity. 

Not to covet, nor deſire other men's goods; 
\f but to learn and labour truly to get my own 

| living; and to do my duty in that ſtate of life, 
] unto which it ſhall pleaſe God to call me. | 
| Catechiftk, My good child, know this, that 
0 thou art not able to do theſe things of thyſelf, 
| nor ro walk in the commandments of God, and 
N to ſerve him, without his ſpecial grace; which 
thou muſt learn at all times to call for by dili- 

gent prayer, Let me hear therefore, if thou 

canſt ſay the Lord's prayer? 

Anſwer. 
| . Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed- 
de thy name: thy kingdom come: thy will 
be 
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be done in earth, as it is in heaven: give us 
this day our daily bread: and forgive us our 
treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs a- 
gainſt us: and lead us not into temptation: 
but deliver us from evil. Amen. rl 

Quęſt. What deſireſt thou of God in this 
prayer ? 1 | 

Anſw. I deſire my Lord God, our heavenly 
Father, who is the giver of all goodneſs, to 
ſend his grace unto me, and to all people; that 
we may worſhip him, ſerve him, and obey 
him, as we ought to do. And I pray unto 
God, that he will ſend us all things that be 
needful both for our ſouls and bodies; and that 
he will be merciful unto us, and forgive us 
our ſins; and that it will pleaſe him to ſave 
and defend us in all dangers ghoſtly and 
bodily; and that he will keep us from all fin 
and wickedneſs, and from our ghoſtly enemy, 
and from everlaſting death. And this I truſt 
he will do of his mercy and goodneſs, through 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt: and therefore | ſay, 
Amen. So be it. 

| Dueſftion, 

How many ſacraments hath Chriſt ordained 

in his church? 


a Auſiu. 
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| Hnſw. Two only, as generally neceſſary to I 
falyation; that is to fay, baptiſm, and the ſup- 4 
per of the Lord. 1 
Duet, What meaneſt thou by this word Sa- 5 
crament? : $ 


Anſw. I mean an outward and viſible ſign of 
an inward and ſpiritual grace given unto us; 
ordaincd by Chriſt himfelf, as a mean where- 
hy we receive the ſame, and a pledge to aſſure 
us thereof. 

Durſt. How many parts are there in a ſacra- 
ment ? 

Anſfw. Two: the outward viſible gn; and 
the inward fpiritual grace. 

Oreft. What is the outward viſible fron; or 
form in baptiſm ? 

Huſw. Water : wherein the ben is bap- 
tized, in the name of the Father, and of the dy 
ond of the Ilely Ghoſt. 

Lreſt, What is the inward and hoody 
grace? 

Anſto. A death unto fin, and a new birth 
unto righteouſneſs: for being by nature born 
in ſin, and the children of wrath, we are 


hereby made the children of grace. 
Queſt. 


| wiz J] 

Oueſt. What is required of perſons to be 
baptized ? 

Anſw. Repentance, whereby they forſake 
fin; and faith, whereby they ſtedfaſtly believe 
the promiſes of God, made to them in that 
ſacrament. 

Dueft. Why then are infants .psd, when 
by reaton of their tender age they cannot per- 
form them ? 

Anſiu. Becauſe they promiſe them both by 
their ſureties: which promiſe, when they 
come to age, themſelves are bound to perform, 

Oueſt. Why was the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper ordained ? 

Anſw. For the continual remembrance of 
the ſacrifice of the death of Chriſt; and of the 
benefits which we receive thereby. 

Duet. What is the outward part, or FR of 
the Lord's ſupper ? 

Anſw. Bread and wine; which the Lord 
hath commanded to be received. 

Queſt. What is the inward part, or thing 
ſignified ? 

Anfw. The body and blood of Chriſt; which 
are verily and indeed taken, and received by 
the faithful in the Lord's ſupper. 

. Queſt, 


L* 
Oueſt, What are the benefits whereof. we 
are partakers thereby ? 


An ſiu. The ftrengthening and refreſhing of 


our ſouls by the body and blood of Chriſt; as 
our bodies are by the bread and wine. 

Dueft. What is required of them who come 
to the Lord's ſupper. 

Anſw. To examine themſelves, whether they 
repent them truly of their former ſins; ſted- 
faſtly purpoſing to lead a new life; have a 
lively faith in God's mercy. through Chriſt, 
with a thankful remembrance of his death; 
and be in charity with all men. 
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LECTURE I. 


Hiſtory of the catechiſm- general contents of 
it —baptiſmal vow—uſe of ſponſors -name 
given in baptiſm - ſubſtance of the vow—re- 
nunciation of fin—faith—obedience—con- 
nection between them—St. Paul's doctrine 
with regard to faith, explained—promiſes 
made, on God's part, upon our keeping the 
vow—divine afliſtance neceſſary. 
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I. was among the earlieſt cares of the firſt 
L promoters of the reformation, to provide a 
catechiſm for the inſtruction of youth. But 
the ſame caution, with regard to the prejudices 
of men, was neceſſarily to be uſed in this mat- 
ter, as had been uſed in all the other religious 
tranſactions of thoſe times., At firſt, it was 
thought ſufficient to begin with ſuch common 
things, as were acknowledged equally by pa- 
piſts and proteſtants. The firſt catechiſm 
therefore confifted ſimply of the creed; the ten 
commandments, and the Lord's prayer: and it 
was no eafy matter to bring even theſe into 
general uſe, They were received by the peo- 
ple, in the midſt of that profound ignorance,” 
which then reigned, as a ſpecies of incauta- 
tion; and it was long before the grofineſs of 
vulgar conception was even enlightened enough 
to apprehend, that the creed, the ten command - 
ments, and the Lord's prayer, meant ſimply to 
direct their faith, their practice, and their devo- 
tion. 

This was all the progrefs, that was mad in 
catechetical inſtruction from the beginning of 
the reformation, till ſo late a period as the year 

B 2 1549 · 
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1549. About that time a farther attempt was 
made by archbiſhop Cranmer, as it is com- 
monly ſuppoſed. He ventured to add a few 
cautious explanatory paſſages; which was all 
the prejudices of men would yet bear. The 
great prudence indeed, of that wiſe and good 
man, appeared in nothing more, than in the 
eaſy movements, with which he introduced 
every change. e driviaiut 21 

In the year 1553, a farther attempt was 
hazarded. A catechiſm was publiſhed by au- 
thority, in which not only the creed, the ten 
commandments, and the Lord's prayer were 
more fully expounded; but a brief explanation 
alſo of the ſacraments was added. This bold 
work, however, was not ventured in the En- 
glich tongue; but was publiſhed in Latin, for 
the uſe of fchools. Archbiſhop Wake“, whoſe 
authority I chiefly follow, ſuppoſes this cate- 
chiſm to be the firſt model of that, which is 
now in uſe. _ | | 
Thus the matter refted, till the reign of 
Elizabeth. In the mean time, the violent 
- meaſures of her predeceſſor, had tended greatly 


Ste the dedication to his commentary on ibe church catechiſm. 
to 


. 
to open an inquiſitive temper in the age; and 
to aboliſh its prejudices. Men began to have 
ſome notion of thinking for themſelves; and 
it was no longer neceſſary to obſerve that ex- 
treme caution, which had hitherto been ob- 
ſerved, in addrefling them on religious ſubjects. 
The catechiſm therefore was now improved on 
a more liberal plan; and having undergone ſe- 
veral reviews, was at length publiſhed by au- 
thority, nearly in its preſent form, in the year 
1563. It ought to be mentioned, that the per- 
ſon principally concerned in this work, was 
A Nowel, dean of St. Paul's, 
1 From this ſhort hiſtory of the catechiſm, the 
1 various forms it underwent, and the care and 
caution employed in compoſing it, we need 
not wonder at finding it, what it really appears 
to be, a judicious, and comprehenſive ſum- 
mary of the principles, and doctrines of the 
chriſtian religion. 

It begins with a recital of our baptiſmal vow, 
as a kind of preface to the whole. It then lays 
down the great chriſtian principle of faith; and 

leaving all myſterious inquiries, in which this 
ſubject is involved, it paſſes on to the rules of 


practice, Having briefly recited theſe, it con- 
| 5B 3 cludes 
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tludes with a fimple, and very intelligible ex- 
planation of baptiſm, and the Lord's ſupper. 
The catechiſm then begins very properly, 
with a recital of our baptiſmal vow, as the 
beſt preface to that belief, and thoſe rules of 
practice, in which that vow engaged us.—But 
before we examine the vow itſelf, two appen- 
dages of it require explanation—the uſe. of 
ſpanſors—and the addition of a name. 

With regard to the ſponſor, the church pro- 
bably imitates the appointment of the legal 
guardian, making the beſt proviſion it can, for 
the pious education of orphans, and deſerted 
children. Fhe temporal and the fpiritual 
guardian may equally betray their truſt : both 
are culpable: both accountable; but ſurely 
the latter breaks the more ſacred engagement. 

As to promiſing and vowing in the name of 
another, (which ſeems: to carry ſo harſh a 
ſound) the ſponſor only engages for the child, 
as any one would engage for another, in a 
matter, which is manifeſtly for his advantage: 
and on 2 ſuppoſition, that the child hereafter 
will ſee it to be ſo that is, he promiſes, as, 
he takes it for granted, the child itſelf woulf 
have promiſed, if it had been able. 

With 
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With regard to the name, it is no part of 
the ſacrament; nor pretends to ſcriptural au- 
thority. It reſts merely on ancient uſage. 
A cuſtom had generally obtained, of giving a 
new name, upon adopting a new member into 
a family. We find it common among the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews: nay, we 
read that even God himſelf, when he received 
Abram into covenant, giving an early ſanc- 
tion to this uſage, changed his name to 
Abraham. In imitation of this common 
practice, the old chriſtians gave baptiſmal 
names to their children, which were intended 
to point out their heavenly adoption, as their 
ſurnames diſtinguiſhed their temporal alliance. 

From conlidering the uſe of ſponſors, and 
of the name, in baptiſm, we proceed next 
to the vow itſelf, which is thus expreſſed. 
«« My godfathers did promiſe three things in 
« my name: 1ſt, That I ſhould renounce 
„ the devil, and all his works, the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, and all 
«© the ſinful luſts of the fleſh. 2dly, That 


1 ſhould: believe all the articles of the 
* chriſtian faith; and 3dly, That I ſhould 


« * God's holy will, and commandments, 
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1 
& and walk in the ſame all the days of my 
6 life. 

Firſt then, we promiſe to “ renounce the 
& devil, and all his works, the pomps and 
c yanities of this wicked world, and all the 
66 ſinful luſts of the fleſh.” <£* The devil, 
«the world, and the fleſh,” is a compre- 
henſive mode of expreſſing every ſpecies of 
fin, however diſtinguiſhed ; and from what- 
ever ſource derived: all which we not only 
engage to renounce as far as we are able; 
but alſo to take pains in tracing the labyrinths 
of our own hearts; and in removing the 


gloſſes of ſelf-deceit. Without this, all re- 


nunciation of ſin is pretence. 

Being thus injoined to renounce our groſs, 
habitual fins, and thoſe bad inclinations, 
which lead us into them; we are required 
next to believe all the articles of the chriſ- 
„tian faith.” This is a natural progreſſion. 
When we are thoroughly convinced of the 
malignity of fin, we in courſe wiſh to avoid 
the ill conſequences-of it; and are prepared 
to give a fair hearing to the evidence of reli- 
gion. There is a cloſe connection between 
vice, and infidelity. They mutually ſupport 

each 


LE} 


= each other. The ſame connection ſubſiſts 


between a well-diſpoſed mind, and the truths 
of religion: and faith perhaps is not fo invo- 
| luntary an act, as many of our modern philo- 
ſophers would perſuade us. 

After << believing the articles of the chriſ- 
© tian faith,” we are laſtly injoined to 
© keep God's holy will and commandments.” 
Here too is the ſame natural progreſſion, 
As the renunciation of ſin prepares the way 
for faith, ſo does faith lead directly to obedi- 
ence. They ſeem related to each other,® as 
the mean and the end. The end of the 


« commandment,” ſaith the apoſtle, « is 


„charity, out of a pure heart, and good 


« conſcience, and faith unfeigned.“ Faith, 


(which is the act of believing upon rational 
evidence,) is the great fountain, from which 
all chriſtian virtues ſpring. No man will 
obey a law, till he hath informed himſelf 
whether it be properly authorized: or, in 
other words, till he believe in the juriſdiction 
that enacted it.— If cur faith in Chriſt doth 
not lead us to obey him; it is what the ſcrip- 
tures call a dead faith, in oppoſition to a 
ſaving one. 


To 


L J 

To this inſeparable connection between 
faith and obedience, St. Paul's doctrine may 
be objected, where he ſeems to lay the whole 
ſtreſs on faith, in oppoſition to works v. But 
it is plain, that St. Paul's argument requires 
him to mean by ſaith, the whole ſyſtem of the 
chriſtian religion, (which is indeed the mean- 


ing of the word in many other parts of ſcrip- 


ture;) and by works, which he ſets in oppo- 
ſition to it, the moral law. So that, in fact, 
the apoſtle's argument relates not to the pre- 
ſent queſtion; but tends only to eſtabliſh the 
ſuperiority of chriſtianity. The moral law, 
argues the apoſtle, which claimed on the 
righteouſneſs of works, makes no proviſion 
for the deficiences of man. Chriſtianity 
alone, by opening a door of mercy, gave him 
hepes of that ſalvation, which the other 
could not pretend to give. 

Upon renouncing ſin, believing; the articles 
of the chriſtian faith, and keeping God's holy 
commandments, as far as ſinful man can keep 
them, we are intitled by promiſe to all the 


privileges of the goſpel, We „ become 


* See Rem. iii; 28, and indeed great part of the epiſtle. 
* mem- 


11 

cc members of Chriſt, children of God, and 
«© inheritors of the kingdom of heaven.“ We 
are redeemed through the merits of Chriſt; 
pardoned through the mercies of God; and 
rewarded with a bleſſed immortality. 

This account of our baptiſmal vow con- 
cludes with a queſtion, leading us to acknow- 
ledge the neceſſity of obſerving this vow; and 
to declare our belief, that our only hope of 
keeping it reſts upon the aſſiſtance of God. P 

Having conſidered our baptiſmal vow, or 
the prefatorial part, we come now to the body 
itſelf of the catechiſm; which naturally di- 
vides into the two great branches of the vow, 
faith, and obedience—the firſt as contained in 
the creed; the ſecond in the commandments, 
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LECTURE 18. 
Hilary of creeds—three creeds eſtabliſhed in 


our church—the apoſtles creed—analyſis of 
it—authenticity of ſcripture proved—from 
a chain of the earlieſt writers, mentioning, 
and quoting them—from the enemies of 
chriſtianity acknowledging their exiſtence— 
from the rejection of forged goſpels and 
epiſtles—from their various tranſlations 
from reading them in public aſſemblies 
from their internal evidence argument 
againſt their adulteration, from the jealouſies 
of different ſectsobjections anſwered. 
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HEN the purity of the chriſtian reli- 
gion became mingled with human 
inventions; and ſectaries, inſtead of judging 
from the whole tenor of the goſpel, built their 
narrow ſyſtems upon detached parts then it 
was that different churches thought it neceſſary 
to frame creeds, with an intention to diſtin- 
guiſh articles of faith from matters of opinion: 
and the primary idea of a creed was merely to 
bring theſe articles together, from various 
parts of ſcripture, into one point of view. 
But as corruption ſpread, and different 
churches began to found different ſyſtems on 
the ſame articles; then each church thought 
it neceſſary to proceed a ſtep further; and to 
inlarge its creed by explanations; with a 
view to ſhew, in what ſenſe it received each 
article; or, in other words, to draw a line 
between itſelf, and ſuch churches, as it 
thought held unſcriptural tenets. Hence, 
we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that many of theſe 
creeds were as abſurd, as the various opinions, 
which gave them birth: and hence the creeds, 
even of the pureſt churches, became clogged 
| with explanatory clauſes; which if they had 
their 
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their uſe in ſome caſes, produced miſchief in 
others.—T his is the ſhort hiſtory of creeds. 

In our church, three of theſe ancient creeds 
are retained—that authenticated by the coun- 
eil of Nice—the Athenaſian—and that which 
is commonly, though improperly, called the 
Apoſtles creed. As to the Athenaſian creed, 
it has given great offence to many well- mean- 
ing perſons, by the damnatory clauſes with 
which it is guarded ; though, in fact, theſe make 
no part of the creed itſelf; but reſt ſolely with 
the author of it. The apoſtles creed, how- 
ever, is chargeable with nothing of this kind : 
it hath ſtood the teſt of ages; and (unleſs in 


one or two obſcure paſlages) hath been ever 


thought unexceptionable. 


This creed was compoſed before any of the 


ſubtilties of the doctrine of the trinity were 
introduced; which tend more to create animo- 
ſity amongſt men, than to amend their hearts. 
In it we ſimply declare our belief in the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt—in the 
ſcripture account of the life, and ſufferings 
of Chriſt—in the redemption of the world 
from ſin in the reſurrection of the dead—and 
in the eternity of a future ſtate. 


But 


=”, 


„ 
But before we enter upon the examination 
of theſe points, as we ſhall have frequent o- 
caſion, in the courſe of it, to appeal to the 
New Teſtament, it ſeems natural, firſt to' 
prove the authenticity of the ſeveral books of 
which it is compoſed. I ſhall juſt therefore 
touch the heads of argument, made uſe of in 
this proof. | f 
A ſeries of chriſtian writers, Irenæus, 
Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Clement, Ori- 
gen “, and others, who lived in the ages ſuc- 
ceeding thoſe of the apoſtles, and whoſe wri- 
tings are ſtill extant, agree in declaring thoſe 
books, which compoſe the canon of ſcripture, 
as now ſettled, to have deſcended regularly 
from the apoſtolic times, 
The very originals indeed of ſome of them 
appear to have been preſerved, till the third 
century; for Tertullian, who died at the 


* The reader cuil find theſe proofs at large, in Mbitby's general 
intredufion to the goſpels and epiſiles ; and in Fenkins's reaſonab. of 
chriſtianity, wel. ii. c. 4. He will find likewiſe proofs in favour of St. 
Matthew's goſpel, the epiſile to the Hebrews, and ſome other parts of 
ſeripture, which were net at firſt ſo univerſally received, 
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cloſe of the ſecond, ſeems to appeal to them, 
as then exiſting “. | 

In theſe early ages the authenticity of ſcrip- 
ture was univerſally acknowledged, both by 
friends and enemies. Celſus, Julian, and all 
the eminent anti-chriſtians of thoſe days, no 
more diſputed the .authenticity of ſcripture, 
than we do that of the koran. Their objec- 
tions to the one, and our objections to the 
other, run in a different channel. On this 
head no diſputes were ever heard of; nor any 
interruption in the regular chain of evidence. 
When indeed could a fargery have been in- 
troduced? In whatever age we ſuppoſe it to 
have been attempted, we cannot imagine men 
would have reccived a book of ſuch conſe- 
quence, unleſs the authenticity of it had been 
confirmed by the tradition and practice of pre- 
ceding ages—by the teſtimony of ſuch writers, 
as record the hiſtory of thoſe rimes—by the ob- 
ſervance of thoſe rites and ceremonies, which 
confirm, and commemorate the religion it pro- 


Pereurre ecclgſias apoſtolicas, apud quas ipſa authentice litera 
 eorum recitgntur, ſenantes c oem, & repraſentantes faciem uniuſeu- 


Juſqs 


De Preſcrip. c. 36. 
mulges 


„ 
mulges—in ſhort, by thoſe very marks of 
authenticity, which it now poſſeſſes; and 
which it could not have poſſeſſed, unleſs it 
had been written at the time it pretends, 
Befides, many goſpels and epiſtles appeared in 
different ages of the church ; and though ſome 
of them had a very evangelical caſt, and were 
writings of intrinſic value, yet they were re- 
jected by all chriſtians, only becauſe they 
could not produce proofs of their authenticity. 
But beſides theſe common marks of authen- 
ticity, the ſcripture hath others peculiar to it- 
ſelf. It was tranſlated into all languages: it 
was every where diſperſed: it was euefuly 
preſerved in churches, and other public places: : 
it was read not only in private, but univer- 
ſally in the. aſſemblies of the people: its 
friends had the higheſt veneration for it, as it 
contained the charter of all their hopes; and 
its enemies held it in the utmoſt averſion, as it 
combated all their worldly ſchemes, and pre- 
tenſions. Nay to ſuch a degree of rancour 
were its adverſaries animated, that they often 
endeavoured to deſtroy it utterly; which it is 
not probable they would have attempted, if 
they could have fhewn it to have been ſpuri- 
C 2 ous : 
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ous: this would certainly have been a more 
liberal, as well as a more effectual mode of re- 
jection. 

To the exterrial evidence, in proof of the 
authenticity of ſcripture, may be added no 
little degree of ſtrength from its internal evi- 
dence. The ſimplicity of the writers, and of 
the writings correſpond. There is the ſame 
agreement between the ſeveral parts of each 
book, and the general ſcheme of chriſtianity, 

An appeal alſo is often made to extraordi- 
nary gifts, which, in thoſe early times, were 
exerciſed in the church: and ſurely no impo- 
| ſtor would have been forward in making ſuch 
an appeal, if no ſuch gifts had been known. 

Different perſons likewiſe, who were then 
alive, are mentioned ; which afforded a very 
unneceflary hint for a detection, if no ſuch 
perſons had exiſted. 

In many of St. Paul's epiſtles alſo a variety 
of rites, and cuſtoms are alluded to, as then in 
uſe, which in the next age, after the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, are known to IG been 
totally aboliſhed, 

But though the ſcripture could not be for- 
ged, might it not have been adulterated ? 
T his 


{ a 7 

This ſeems impoſſible from the variety of 
ſeas, which ſprang up in the earlieſt times of 
_ chriſtianity. As theſe, in general, perſecuted 
each other, they would undoubtedly have 
joined in clamour againſt auy one fect, which 
had ventured to receive a portion of ſcripture 
as genuine, which was not upjverially ace 
knowledged, 

Objections, though of no great force, have 
been made to ſcripture, from the diſagreement 
found among the ancient copies of the New 
Teſtament. 

But this diſagreement conſiſts, in general, 
of mere grammatical niceties. In. one copy, 
a particle is added, which is omitted in ano- 
ther. Of this ſort are the greater part of the 
various readings of the New Teſtament: and 
it could not well be otherwiſe. Inaccuracies 
of this kind are unavoidable; and may indeed 
argue inattention in the tranſcriber z but are 
ſurely no argument Arbing 5 authenticity of 
the book. 

The objector argues with more weight, when 
he alledges, what he calls, the contradictions 
of ſcripture. One of the ſacred writers tells 
us, that our Saviour ordered his diſciples, when 
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they preached, to take ſtaves: another, that 
he ordered them to take none. This affirms, 
that at the reſurrection two angels were ſeen; 
that mentions only one. And he who will be 
at the pains of comparing attentivoly all the 
evangelical accounts, muſt be obliged to ac- 
knowledge, they are far from being perfectly 
harmonious. Now, where we find ſuch mani- 
feſt contradictions, what are we to ſay? Is 
there any dependence upon books, in which 
they are found ? 

In anſwer to this objection, it might per- 
haps be no difficult matter to ſhew, that theſe 
contradictions do not really exiſt; and that the 
paſſages, which are imagined to contain them, 
may be reconciled. But giving the objection 
its force, it has no tendency to overthrow the 
veracity of the facred writings : it ratber in- 
deed concludes in favour of them; inaſmuch 
as it ſhews, there was no colluſion among the 
writers. Such little variations affect neither 
the doctrine, nor the hiſtory. The doctrine is 


clearly confiſtent throughout; and the hiſtory 
is evidently, in all its material circumſtances, 


the fame, 
But 


[434 


But where is your inſpiration then! If the 


ſpirit of God directs, it will direct even the 


minuteſt truth. 
If it only preſerve from error in matters of 


importance, it is ſurely ſufficient. To ſuppoſe 
more, would be to conceive very groſly of in- 


ſpiration. 

Having thus endeavoured to eſtabliſh the au- 
thenticity of ſcripture, we might reſt the proof 
of the ſeveral articles of our creed on its ſole 
authority. But as it is one of the various pleas 
of ſcepticiſm to ſet reafon and ſcripture at va- 
riance, it will perhaps be more ſatisfactory to 
carry our reaſon along with us in the diſcuſſion 
of theſe proofs; and reſt them, as we may do 
in all caſes, except where our reaſon is inca- ' 
pable, on rational evidence, as well as on 
ſcriptural authority. Both reaſon, and ſcrip- 
ture have their origin from the ſame great 
being; and therefore there muſt be at leaſt, fo 


much harmony between them, as that one can 


never contradict the other, 
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Being of a God proved—from the creation of 


the world, implying deſign in the whole, 
and all its parts—from the uniformity ob- 
ſerved in the preſervation of it—from the 
univerſal conſent of mankind, whether we 


ſuppoſe it founded on tradition; or conſider 


it as the reſult of men's own reaſoning— 
atheiſtical objections from individuals pro- 
feſſing atheiſm—from the apparent injuſtice 
of God's government—theſe objections an- 
ſwered—for juſt notions of the deity, re- 
courſe muſt be had to ſcripture, 
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HE creed begins with a profeſſion of our 
belief in “ God the Father en. 
% maker of heaven and earth.“ 

The being of a God is one of thoſe truths, 
which ſcarce require proof. A proof ſeems 
rather an injury, as it ſuppoſes doubt. Hows 
ever, as young minds, though not ſceptical, 
are uninformed, it may not be improper to 
ſelect out of the variety of arguments, which 
evince this great truth, two or three of the 
moſt ſimple. 8 

The exiſtence of a deity, we prove from the 
light of nature. For his attributes, at leaſt in 
any perfection, we mult look into ſcripture. 

A few plain and fimple arguments drawn 
from the creation of the world—the preſerva- 
tion of it—and the general conſent of man- 
kind, ſtrike us with more conviction, than all 


the ſubtilties of metaphyſical deduction. 


We prove the being of a God firſt from the 
creation of the world. 

The world muſt have been produced either 
by deſign, or by chance, No other mode of 
origin can be ſuppoſed. Let us fee then with 


which of theſe characters it is impreſſed. 5 
The * 
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The characteriſtie of the works of deſign, is 


4 relation of parts, in order to produce an 
end. The characteriſtic of the works of chance 
is juſt the reverſe. When we ſee ſtones, an- 
ſwering each other, laid in the form of a re- 
gular building, we immediately ſay, they were 
put together by deſign : but when we ſee them 
thrown about in a diſorderly heap, we ſay as con- 
fidently, they have been thrown ſo by chance. 

Now, in the world, and all its appendages, 
there is plainly this appearance of deſign. 


One part relates to another; and the whole 


together produces an end. The ſun, for in- 
ſtance, is connected with the earth, by watm- 
ing it into a proper heat, for the production of 
its fruits; and furniſhing it with rain and dew. 
The earth again is connected with all the vege- 
tables, which it produces, by providing them 
with proper ſoils, and juices for their nouriſh- 
ment. Theſe again are connected with ani- 


mals, by ſupplying them with food. And the 


whole together produces the great end of ſuſ- 
taining the lives of innumerable creatures. 
Nor is deſign ſhewn only in the grand fabrie 


of the world, and all its relative appendages ; ; 
it is equally ſhewn in every part, It is ſeen in 


every 
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every animal, adapted in all its peculiarities to 
its proper mode of life. It is ſeen in every 


vegetable, furniſhed with parts exactly ſuited 
to its ſituation. In the leaſt, as well as in the 


greateſt of nature's productions, it is every 
where apparent. 

If then the world, and every part of it, are 
thus marked with the characters of defign, 
there can be no difficulty ia acknowledging the 
author of ſuch deſign—of ſuch amazing con- 
trivance, and variety, to be a being of infinite 
wiſdom and power. We call a man ingenious, 
who makes even a common globe, with all 
the parts of the earth delineated upon it. 
What ſhall we ſay then of the author of the 
great original itſelf, in all its grandeur, and 
furniſhed with all its various inhabitants ? 

The argument drawn from the preſervation 
of the world, is indeed rather the laſt argument 
advanced a ſtep farther. 

If chance could be ſuppoſed to produce a re- 
gular form, yet it is certainly beyond the 
higheſt degree of credulity, to ſuppoſe, it could 
continue this regularity for any time. But we 
find it has been continued: we find, that near 
6000 years have made no change in the order 
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19 1 
and harmony of the world. The ſun's action 
upon the earth hath ever been regular. The 
production of trees, plants, and herbs, hath 
ever been uniform. Every ſeed produces now 
the ſame fruit it ever did. Every ſpecies of 
animal life is ſtill the ſame. Could chance 
continue this regular arrangement? Could any 
thing continue it but the hand of an omnipo- 
tent God? 

Laſtly, we ſee this great truth, the being of 
2 God, witneſſed by the general conſent of 
wankind, This general conſent muſt ariſe 
either from tradition, or it muſt be the reſult 
of men's own reaſoning, Upon either ſuppo- 


 Gtion, it is an argument equally ſtrong. If 


the firſt ſuppoſition be allowed, it will be diffi 
cult to aſſign any ſource of this tradition, but 
God himſelf. If the ſecond, it can ſearce be 
ſuppoſed, that all mankind, in different parts 
of the world, ſhould agree in the belief of a 
thing, which never exiſted. For though doubts 


have ariſen concerning this general belief; yet 


it is now pretty well aſcertained, from the ac- 
counts of travellers, that no nation hath yet 
been diſcovered, among whom ſome traces of 
religious worſhip have not been found. 
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Be it ſo, ſays the objector; yet ſtill we find 
ſingle perſons, even in civilized countries, and 
ſome of them men of enlarged capacities, who 
have not only had their doubts on this ſubject; 
but have proclaimed aloud their diſbelief of 2 
divine being ? 

We anſwer, that it is more than probable, 
no man's infidelity on this head was ever 
thoroughly ſettled, Bad men, rather endea- 
your to convince themſelves, than are really 
convinced. —But even on a ſuppoſition, that 
a few ſuch perſons could be found“, what is 
their teſtimony againſt ſo great a majority, as 
the reſt of mankind? The light of the ſun is 
univerſally acknowledged, though it happens, 
that now and then, a man may be born blind, 

But ſince, it ſeems, there are difficulties in 
ſuppoling a divine creator and preſerver of the 
world, what ſyſtem of things does the atheiſt 


® One of the moſt remarkable anecdotes of atheiſm is velated of a perſon 
at Rome, cobo, it is ſaid, vas condemned for bis infidelity z bat had 
his life repeatedly offered, if be coculd acknowledge a deity, He refuſed, 
and ſuffered death with conſtancy. Mandeville, and Voltaire both glory 
in this hero, as defiroying the whole teflimony of martyrs, If the fact 


be true (though I know not on what evidence it refls), one wvould ſuſpec 


his underflanding was injured; as th: bole hiſtory of mankind per 
ford; nes another ſuch inſtante. 
ſuppoſe 
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3 
ſuppoſe attended with fewer? He ſees the 
world produced before him. He ſees it hath 
been created; and is preſerved. Some account 
of this matter muſt be given. If ours diſpleaſe 
him ; let us have his. 

The experiment hath been tried. We have 
had many atheiſtical ereeds; none of which 
bath ſtood the teſt of being handed down with 
any degree of credit into future times. 

he atheiſt's great argument indeed againſt 

a deity, is levelled at the apparent injuſtice of 
his government. It was an objection of an- 
cient date; and might have had its weight in 
heathen times: but it is one of the bleſſings 
which attends chriſtianity, that it ſatisfies all 
our doubts on this head; and gives us a ra- 
tional, and eaſy ſolution of this poignant ob- 
jection. What if we obſerve an inaccurate 
diſtribution of the things of this world? What 
if virtue be deprefſed, and vice triumphant ? 
It is nothing, fays the voice of religion, to 
him, who believes this life to be an inconſide- 
rable part of his being; a point only in the 
expanſe of eternity : who believes he is ſent 
into this world, merely to prepare himſelf for 
2 better, This world, he knows, is intended 
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1 
neither for reward, nor puniſhment. Happi- 
neſs unqueſtionably attends virtue even here; 
and miſery, vice: but it is not the happineſs 
of a ſplendid ſtation; but of a peaceful mind: 
nor is it the miſery of low circumſtances, but 
of a guilty conſcience. The things of this 


world are not, in their own nature, connected 


either with happineſs or miſery. Attended 
ſometimes by one, and ſometimes by the other, 
they are merely the means of trial. One man 
is tempted with riches, and another with po- 
verty; but God intends neither an elevated, 
nor a depreſſed ſituation as the ultimate com- 
pletion of his will. | 

Beſides, if worldly proſperity even was the 
indication of God's favour, yet good men may 
have failings, and imprudencies enough about 
them to deſerve misfortune; and bad men vir- 
tues, which may deſerve ſucceſs. Why ſhould 
imprudence, though joined with virtue, par- 
take of its reward ? Or the generous purpoſe 
ſhare in the puniſhment, though connected 
with vice ? | | 

Thus then we ſee the being of a God is the 
univerſal creed of nature. But though nature 


could inveſtigate the ſimple truth, ſhe could 
"mo 
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not preſerve it from error. Nature merely 
takes her notions from what ſhe ſees, and what 
ſhe hears; and hath ever moulded her gods in 
the likeneſs of things in heaven, and things on A 
earth. Hence every part of the creation, ani= 
mate, and inanimate, hath, by turns, been an 
object of worſhip. And even the moſt refined 
nations, we know, had groſs conceptions on 
this head. The wiſeſt of them indeed, by ob- 
ſerving the wonders of creation, could cloath 
the Deity with wiſdom and power: but they 
could go no farther. The virtues of their 
heroes afforded them the higheſt ideas of per- © 

fection: and with theſe they arrayed ir avs. 
mixing alſo with their virtues, ſuch vices, as 
are found in the characters of the beſt of men. 
For juſt notions of the Deity, we muſt have 
recourſe then to revelation alone. Revelation 
remoyes all theſe abſurdities. It diſpels the 
clouds of ignorance; and unveils the divine 
majeſty, as far as it can be the object of hu- 
man contemplation. The lax notions of liber- 
tiniſm, on one hand, which make the deity 
an inobſervant goyernor; and the gloomy 
ideas of ſuperſtition, on the other, which ſup- 
poſe him to, be a dark, malignant being, are 
| e equally 
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equally expoſed. Here we are informed of the 
omniſcience, and omnipreſence of God. Here 
we learn, that his wiſdom and power are equal- 
led by his goodneſs; and that his mercy is over 
all his works. In ſhort, we learn from reve- 
lation, that we are in the hands of a being, 
whoſe knowledge we cannot evade, and whoſe 
power we cannot reſiſt; who is merciful and 
good to all his creatures; and will be ever 
ready to aſſiſt, and reward thoſe, who endea- 
vour to conform themſelyes to his will : but 
whoſe juſtice, at the ſame time, accompanying 
his mercy, will puniſh the bold, and careleſs 


ſinner in proportion to his guilt, 
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LECTURE IV. 


Belief in Jeſus Chriſt—that ſuch a perſon 
lived, and was the author of a new religion, 
proved from Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny 


—that this perſon was the Meſſiah, proved 
from miracles and prophecies. 
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FTER profeſſing our belief in God, the 
A creed proceeds with a profeſſion of our 
belief „ in Jeſus Chriſt, his ſon, our Lord.“ 

A perſon celebrated as Jeſus Chriſt was, we 
may ſuppoſe, would naturally find a place in 
the profane hiſtory of his times. It may not 
be amiſs therefore, to introduce the evidence 
we are about to collect, with the teſtimony of 
ſome of the more eminent of the heathen wri- 
ters, who have mentioned him. They will 
at leaſt inform us, that ſuch a perſon lived at 
the time we aſſert; and that he was the author 
of a new religion. ] ſhall quote only Sueto- 
nius, Tacitus, and Pliny. 

Suetonius “ tells us, that * the peer 
„ Claudius drove all the Jews from Rome, 
© who, at the inſtigation of one Chriſt, were 
«© continually making diſturbances.” 

Tacitus +, ſpeaking of the perſecution of 
chriſtians, tells us, ** that the author of that 
name was Chriſt, who was put to death by 
Pontius Pilate, in the reign of Tiberius.“ 
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Pliny's * teſtimony is more large. It is 


contained in a letter, written to the emperor 


Trajan, deſiring his inſtructions with regard 
to chriſtians, He blames their obſtinacy in 
refuſing to ſacrifice to the Roman deities— 
but from their own confeſſton can draw no- 
thing, but that they aſſemble, on a certain 
day, before ſun riſe,—that they pay divine 
honours to Chriſt as a God,—that they bind 
themſelves by a ſacrament not to ſteal, nor to 
commit adultery, nor to deceive—and that, 
after the performance of theſe rites, they. join 
in one common meal. Nay he examined, he 
ſays, two of them by torture: yet ſtill he finds 
nothing obnoxious in their behaviour, except 
their abſurd ſuperſtitions. He thinks, how- 
ever, the matter ſhould be inquired into: for 
chriſtianity had brought religion into great 
diſuſe. The markets were crouded with vic- 
tims ; and ſcarce a purchaſer came near them. 

Theſe writers afford us ſufficient teſtimony, 
that Jeſus Chriſt lived, at the time we aſſert; 
and that he was the author of a new religion. 


They had opportunities of being well in- 


* Lib. = 
formed; 


Tas 

formed; could have no intereſt in falſifying 
were no converts to the new ſet; but talk of 
Chriſt, only as they would of any ſingular 
perſon, whom they had occaſion to mention. 
Their teſtimony therefore is beyond cavil. 

Let us now proceed a ſtep farther, and look 
into the ſcripture evidence of Chriſt,” which 
proves not only his exiſtence; but that he is 
our Lord, or the Meffiah—not only that he 
was the author of a new religion; but that 
this religion is true. 

Upon examining the grand ſcripture evi- 
dence on this head, we find the greateſt ſtreſs 
laid upon miracles and prophecies; both of 
which are direct appeals to God, by a claim 
to ſupernatural power. And though both 
theſe modes of evidence are calculated as well 
for us, who live in remoter times, as for thoſe, 


® The heathen had the ſame idea of a miracle, and aſcribed every 
thing be ſaw, which tat contrary to the common order of nature, to 
ſeme miraculous power, Thunder iſſuing from a flormy iy, woas in the 
wſual courſe of things : but when | 
— e farte ſerena 
Ini. 


it was beyond nature; and immediately became a miracle, 


who 
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who lived in the earlieſt; yet the evidence 
from miracles ſcems more particularly ad- 
dreſſed to them ; as that from prophecy is to 
us. They were the eye · witneſſes of the,mira- 
cles of the goſpel, of which we have only the 
evidence at ſecond hand. Whereas prophecy 
is a mode of evidence, which inereaſes through 
every age. The early chriſtians had it in 
part; but to us this amazing web is ſtill more 


unfolded; and more of its wonderful texture 


diſplayed.Let us examine each in its order. 

Among the eye-witneſſes of the goſpel mira- 
cles, were many learned men, as well as un- 
learned. The former had opportunity and 
abilities to examine the works before them; 
to trace out fraud, if any ſuch were latent; 
and did unqueſtionably receive them with all 
that circumſpection which was due to ſuch 
wonderful exhibitions, before they embraced 
the chriſtian faith: while the moſt ignorant 
ſpectator was a competent judge of matter of 
fact; and many of our Saviour's miracles were 
ſuch, as, from the nature of the facts them- 
ſelves, muſt ſtand clear from all imputation of 
fraud, 


It 


4 
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It had a ſtrange ſound to the prejudices of 
mankind, that a crucified malefactor was the 
Saviour of the world ; and we cannot ſuppoſe, 
that any man, much leſs that a multitude of 
men, would embrace ſuch a belief without 
clear conviction : eſpecially as no worldly 
advantage lay on the fide of this belief; and 
the convert even renounced the world, and 
embraced a life of perſecution. Let us conſi- 
der the ſingle miracle of Chrift's reſurrection. 
Jeſus had frequently mentioned it before his 
death; and the thing was ſo far in general 
credited, that the ſepulchre was ſealed, and 
an armed guard appointed to watch it. We 
may well ſuppoſe therefore, that his favourers 
would naturally, upon this occaſion, reaſon 
thus: “ Jeſus hath now put his pretenſions 
© upon a fair iſſue. He hath told us, he will 
& ariſe from the dead on the third day :—here 
« then let us ſuſpend our judgment; and 
& wait the reſult. Three days will deter- 
* mine, whether he be an impoſtor, or, the 
5 real Mefliah.” —It is very natural to ſup- 
poſe, that the favourers of Jeſus would reaſon, 
after his death, in a manner like this: and it 
is beyond credibility, that any of them would 
| | ne Oe 
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have continued his diſciples, had they found 
him falſifying in this point. But we know 
they did continue his diſciples after this. We 
know alſo, that many proſelytes, convinced 
by this very event, embraced the chriſtian re- 
ligion.—We have all the reaſon in the world 
therefore to believe, that they were fully ſatiſ- 
fed. His miracles were to them a ſufficient 
proof of his pretenſions. All candid men 
would have acquieſced, as they did; and in 
their belief we have a very ſtrong foundation 
for our own. 
Again, with regard to prophecy, we ob- 
ſerve, that the writers of the old teſtament 
ſeem, in various parts, to characterize ſome 
extraordinary perſon, who was in proceſs of 
time to make his appearance in the world. 
The marks are peculiar, and. can neither be 
miſtaken nor miſapplied. He was to be 
born of a virgin—he was to turn the hearts 
of the diſobedient to the wiſdom of the 
„ juſt——though dignified with the charac- 
ters of a prince, he was to be a man of 
* ſorrows, and acquainted with grief. though 
«deſcribed to be without fin, he was to be 
„numbered with tranſgreſſors——his hands 
and his feet were to be pierced—he was to 
| ce he 
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„% be made an ohering; for ſin—and was never 
<< to ſee corruption. Theſe prophecies were 
publiſhed many hundred years before the birth 
of Chriſt ; and had been all along in the hands, 
not only of the Jews, but of all men of letters. 
The. old teſtament had been early tranſlated 
into the Greek language; and received into the 
politeſt libraries of thoſe times. 

With theſe ideas, let us open the new \tefta- 
ment, and it is obvious, that no picture can be 
more like its original, than theſe-prophecies of 
Chriſt in one teſtament, are to his hiſtory in 
the other, Here we ſee that extraordinary vir- 
gin-birth unravelled.—Here we ſee a life ſpent 
in turning the hearts of the diſobedient to the 
wiſdom of the Juſt, — Here we find the prince 
of his people, a man of ſorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief. — Here we ſee the Lord 
of righteouſneſs numbered with tranſgreſſors— 
we ſee his hands and his feet pierced—we ſee 
him made an offering for ſin—and we ſee rea- 
lized that extraordinary idea of death without 
corruption, 

It were an eaſy matter to carry this compa- 
riſon through a more minute detail of circum- 
ſtances: but I mean only to trace the out- 
lines 


[ 46 ] 
lines of this great reſemblance, To compleat 
the picture would be a copious work. 

Beſides theſe predictions, which related im- 
mediately to the life and death of Chrift; 
there were many others, which deſerve notice. 
Among theſe, the two great leading prophe- 
cies, were thoſe of the calling of the 'Gen- 

tiles, and of the diſperſion of the Jews. 
Tue calling of the Gentiles was one of the 
earlieſt prophecies of the old teſtament. The 
Jews were diſtinguiſhed in appearance, as the 
favourite people of God; and they were ſuffi- 
ciently elated upon that diſtinction. But if 
they had attended cloſely to their prophets, 
: they might have diſcovered, that all the pro- 
phecies, which deſcribed the happy ſtate of 
the church, had evidently a more diſtant proſ- 
pea, than to them. Thoſe early promiſes, 
in particular, which were repeated to the pa- 
triarchs, were not merely confined to their 
poſterity 3 but included “ all the nations of 
« the earth. And when the later prophets, 
as the great event approached, ſpoke a 
plainer, and a more intelligible language, the 


{\ 


See Gon, 12, fil. 19, xiii, 22, xhiii, 26, ir. 
whole 
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whole nation might have underſtood, as Si- 
meon, and ſome of the wiſeſt, and moſt intel- 
ligible of them did underſtand, that “ a light 
« was ſprung up to lighten the Gentiles,” 

T he prophecy of the diſperſion of the jewiſh 
nation is alſo very ancient, being attributed 
by Moſes to the partriarch Jacob. 4 The 
« ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, until 
“ Shiloh come.” Whatever may be the 
preciſe meaning of the word ſceptre in. the 
original; and though it may not perhaps 
properly ſignify that idea of regal power, 
which it conveys to our ears; yet it certainly 
means ſome badge of authority, that implies 
a formed and ſettled government. And as to 
the word Shiloh, all commentators, jewiſh as 
well as chriſtian, explain it to mean the Meſ- 
ſiah.— The ſenſe therefore of the prophecy 
is plainly this—that the Jews ſhould continue 
in the form of a ſocicty, till the time of the 
Meſſiah. Accordingly we find, that, ſoon 
after Chriſt's death, the ſceptre did depart 
from Judah: the Jews loſt all form of a politi- 
cal ſociety; and are a ſingular inftance of a 
people, ſcattered over the whole earth, pre- 

ſerved 
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ſerved to this day ſeparate from all other peo- 

ple, and yet without a ſettlement any where. 
Our Saviour's prophecy of the growth of 
his church, is likewiſe among the more re- 
markable predictions. He told his diſciples, 
that „ his religion was like a grain of muſtard 
d feed, which was the leaſt of all ſeeds; but 
% when it grew up, it ſhould become a great 
&« tree, and the fowls of the air ſhould lodge 
« in the branches of it.” He told them alſo, 
that the * of hell ſhould never prevail 
« againſt it.“ . F 

The jewiſh religion was continually infor- 
ced by the idea of a jealous God, watching 
over it, and threatening judgments from hea- 
ven upon every tranſgreſſion. The divine 
authority was ſtamped openly upon it. The 
people trembled, and worſhipped. | 

When the impoſtor Mahomet ſet up for a 
reformer, he could not indeed inforce his re- 
ligion by divine judgments; but he did it by 
temporal. He drew his ſword, and held it 
to the breaſts of his oppoſers; while he pro- 
miſed to the obedient a full gratification of 


of their paſſions, 


But | 
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But in the chriſtian religion, nothing of 
this kind appeared. No temporal judgments 
threatened on one hand: no ſenſual indulgen- 
ces allured on the other. A few deſponding 
ignorant mechanics, the diſciples of a perſon 
erucihed as a common malefactor, were all 
the parade, with which this religion was 
uſhered into the world; and all the human 
= affiſtance, which it had to boaſt, ——And yet 
= this religion, which oppoſed the ſtrongeſt pre- 
= judices, and was oppoſed by the greateſt prin 
=X ces, made its way in a few years, from a re- 
XX mote corner, through the whole Roman em- 
pire.— Thus was our Saviour's prophecy, in 
X oppoſition to all human calculation, exactly 
= fulfilled. The leaſt of all ſeeds became a 
=X ſpreading tree; and a church was eſtabliſhed, 
which could not be destroyed by all the pow- 
ers of hell. 
But although the church of. Chriſt could 
not be deſtroyed, it was corrupted; and in a 
= courſe of years fell from its genuine purity. 
= This corrupt ſtate of it—the delufions of po- 
= pery—the efforts of reformation, and various 
& other circumſtances relating te it, are not un- 
heath E rea- 
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reaſonably ſuppoſed to be held forth, in the 


prophetic parts of the new teſtament, 


But I forbear to dwell upon ſuch prophe- 
cies, as are not obvious enough to carry gene- 
ral conviction; though many of them have been 
well explained by thoſe“, who are verſed in 
the hiſtories, to which they allude. Future 
times will, in all probability, reflect a ſtron- 
ger light upon them. Some of the great pro- 
phecies, which we have juſt conſidered, ſhone 
but with a feeble ray, during the times they 
were fulfilling, though they now ſtrike us in 
ſo forcible a manner. 


Ser Bp. — and Bp. 3 on prophecy. 
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Objections to miracles, and prophecies—marks 

of diſtinction between true and falſe miracles 
— between true and falſe prophecies. — The 
= truth of religion founded upon the combined 
force of its whole evidence. 


E 2 AGAINST 
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GAINST the evidence ariſing from mi- 
racles, and prophecy, we are well aware 
of what the deiſt objects — that falſe miracles 
have been wrought by impoſtors ; and falla- 
cious prophecies given out by oracles—and that 
we cannat ſuppoſe the miracles, and prophecies 
of the bible to be better founded; or, in any 
degree, a more reſpectable criterion of truth. 
We anſwer, that a very palpable diſtinction 
may be eſtabliſhed. 
Firſt, the true miracle muſt fall under the 
examination of men's natural ſenſes ® When 
a prieſt diſplays a phial full of blood, which 
" = ſometimes congeals, and ſometimes liquifies, 
he has no right to our credit, unleſs he ſubmit 
his phial to our examination. But when a man 
is raiſed from the dead; when a man is cured of 
blindneſs at a word's ſpeaking; when two or 
three thouſand people are fed, by a pittance, 
there can be no deception; our ſenſes, which 
are the only competent judges, have the means 
of judging. 


by See Loty's for method with drifts 
E3  _ *« Secondly, 
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Secondly, the true miracle muſt be performed 
before etedible witneſſes. A buſineſs haddled 
up in a cleifter, before a few intereſted monks, 
is not properly attefted. But when an action 
is performed beföte the public eye, as moſt of 
the miracles bf Chriſt were; or before wit- 
neſſes, who have totally exculpated themſelves 
Uf habing any end, but tht of truth; We have 
all the atteſtation we could wiſh, 
Thirdly, the true miracle malt have an ele- 
vated end in view, When we hear of a miracle 
Abetting the inteteſt of ſome little corrupt ſo- 
erty, we canndt ſuppeſe the Almigbty con- 
cerned in fuch an event. But the miracles of 
the göſpel had other ends. They were em- 
ployed to uſher in an event, on which depended 
the ſalvation of mankind. 
PFourtftly, the true miracle muſt be handed 
Gown by authentic records, which take their 
fiſe at the time, when the miracle was per- 
formed. A vigue tradition, or an undated, 
Kgenidiry tale, is no record. But the chriſtian 
may with great propriety appeal to the ſcrip- 
tures, which he firſt proves were written at 


ge Lefley's ſtove ethed wwith dr. 
| the 
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the time, when the events they relate, were 
performed, 

Laſtly, the torture of queſtion tends greatly 
to authenticate the real miracle, The falſe one 
abhors inquiry. At the reformation detections 
were abundant. But after the moſt rigorous 
queſtion, the goſpel-miracles have maintained 
their credit through the ſpace of ſeventeen hun- 
dred years | 

Having thus pointed out a few topics of 
diſtinction between true, and falſe miracles; 
it is as eaſy to point them out between true, 
and falſe prophecies. —The true prophecy, like 
the true miracle, has a more elevated end, and 
a more enlarged plan. 

When we meet with a prophecy, the avowed 
end of which is to ſatisfy ſome trivial curiolity, 
or abet the deſigns of ſome ambitious leader, 
ſuſpicion muſt needs take the alarm. This 
was evidently the character of the ancient 
oracles. However directed, whether by bad 
men, or bad ſpirits, they certainly ſpoke as 
they were paid, or intimidated. But in the 
prophecies of the bible we find a different ſtyle. 
Marked neither by intereſted views, nor by 
ſervile compliances, they adyance uniformly 
E 4 the 
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the ſame great end, which its miracles alſo pro- 
| poſed, the ſalvation of a ruined world. 
Secondly, neither men, nor evil ſpirits ever 
gave an inſtance of the power of foretelling 
futyre events upon any enlarged plan. What 
were the deciſions of oracles, but quibbling 
anſwers to ſome preſent queſtion? Or opi- 
nions, to which human foreſight was equal ? 
Or at beſt the predictions of events confined to 
| ſome ſhort ſpan of time? When did any ora- 
cle foretel an event a thouſand years before its 
completion? Or from which of them do we 


find a ſeries of prophecy iſſuing through diffe- 


rent ages, the whole concurring in one point, 
and yet in every particular exactly fulfilled ? 


Thus much in anſwer to the particular ob- 
jections of the deiſt; but let me farther add, - 


(as a caution againſt his arts), that we mean 
not to ground the truth of our religion upon 
detached parts, even upon miracles, and pro- 
phecies conſidered alone: but upon the whole 
ſcheme, and combined force of its evidence. 
In this way we judge of every thing elſe; and 

when we judge otherwiſe, we ſhall probably 
make a falſe eſtimate, Who would judge of a 


building from a column; or of a country from 
. f 
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a field? And yet in this partial view, the deiſt 
chiefly forms his cavils; and imagines he has 
gained a complete victory, when he tells us, 
that the miracles of the goſpel are marked with 
the ſame characters, as the ſorceries of evil 
ſpirits; and its prophecies are juſt as incredible 
as the divinations of oracles. We ſhould res 
commend it to him therefore to inlarge his 
views; and examine the whole chain of evi- 
dence from the earlieſt accounts of time. 

Let him firſt conſider that remarkable pro- 
miſe of © bruiſing the ſerpent's head, which 
was given as ſoon as the tranſgreſſion was com- 
mitted. This was the firſt dawn of hope, 
Which God vouchſafed to a guilty world : and 
though the figurative language, under which 
it is couched, was dubious and obſcure; yet 
its meaning, though not fully underſtood, was 
eaſily conceived to contain ſome promiſe of 
victory over the adverſary of mankind. 

In a few ages after, its meaning was more 
opened; and the hopes of an infant-world, thus 
raiſed, were increaſed by a very remarkable 
promiſe, that in the iſſue of one of the patri- 
archs, ** all the nations of the earth ſhould be 
te þlefled,” And what is ſtill more remarkable, 

the 
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the promiſe was repeated three ſeveral times. 
Here, not only a victory over an enemy was 
announced; but a ſtate of happineſs in ſome 
ſhape was declared. 

Let him next trace theſe 8 ſtill increaſ- 
ing, and opening more and more through every 
age. In the patriarchal hiſtory, the ſacrifice 
of Iſaac, the deliverance from Egypt, the pro- 
miſed land, and a variety of other incidents, 
have much more dignity, and meaning, when 
we conſider them, not barely as hiſtory ; but 
as typical events leading the mind forward in 
the contemplation of ſome great ſcheme. 

Still more will he find theſe hopes excited 
by the types and ceremonies of the jewiſh law, 
which ſeem to have had little meaning, if they 
had no concealed one; and by the ſacrifices, 
which prevailed over the greateſt part of the 
known world—all pointing ſtrongly at a par- 
ticular mode of ſalvation, through a mediator, 
an atonement, and an offering for fin. 

When he has examined theſe filent notices, 
let him next ſurvey the prophetic writers of 
the old teftament. Here he will find the ſame 
| W expreiſed i in bolder 9 and a 
Saviour 
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Saviour now pointed out, as we have“ juſt 
ſeen, by very peculiar charaQteriſtics. 
He will find too among the heathen philo- 
ſophers, hiſtorians, and poets + many very re- 
| markable 


See page 44. 


+ Plato, be lived above 400 years before Chriſt, is one of the ear- 
liefl writers, in whom wwe have any traits of this kind. He tells ms, 
that ** it is neceſſary a divine inflrufor ſhou'd teach us to pray : C Al. 
cib 2d ) ©* that as every creature is governed by a nature ſuperior to its 
„un, as beaſts are by men; ſoit is neceſſary, that this divine inſtructor, 
« who teaches man, what he could not know bimſelf, muſt be of 4 
* nature ſuperior to man, that is divine : ( De leg, l. 4— that be muſs 
© come recommended to us by note of the advantages of this world, but by 
1% virtue alone : that the wickedneſs of men would not bear bis inſtruc- 
Ge tions, and reproof ; and that within three or four years afier be 
40 began to preach, be ſhould be perſecuted, impriſoned, ſcaur ged, and pur 
* to death.” ( De repub. 2.) One would imagine Plato had made a 
tranſeript from the 53d chapter of Iſaiah, It is remarkable, that he 
wjes the evord auntegxin9uneuojpuatly which may fignify either to be cru- 
tified; or to be cut is pieces like a ſacrifice. 

Suetonius, in the life of Veſpatian, bas this —— expreſſion : 
% Percrebuerat, oriente tato, vetus, & conſtans opinio, ofſe in fatis, ut 
te e tempore Fuded profacii rerum potirentur. Tacitus (lib. 5.) 
ſpeats almoſt the ſame language. Pluribus perſuaſio inerat, antiguis 
«© ſacerdotum literis contineri, ipſo tempore fore ut waleſceret oriens, pro- 
« feftig. Judæa rerum potirentur.Suetonius alſo, in the life of 
Auguſtus (cap. 94+), alluding to the ſame opinion, 1ſt tells us that a 
child in ſuch a year ſhould be brought forth, and ſhould be a king of the 
* Upon which, ſays be, 4 Senatum exterritum cenſuiſſe, ne quis 

« 98 
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markable traits, however they came by them, 


of the expectation of ſome great inſtructor. 
Thus 


& illo ann genitus educaretur ; eas autem, gui gravidas are baberent, 
« (que od Jo qui. ſpem weben) curaſſe, ue ſenator corfultom. ad 
& erarium deferretur .*"—]t was an opinion alſo of this kind that 
ſpirited up Lentulus to aid Catiline's conſpiracy. The Sibylline oracles 
Spoke of a king aheut to riſe at that time; which difſerent people inter- 
preted in different ways : and Lentulus, as bis interefls led, ſuppoſed 
the oracle bad reſpe to the Cornelian family. This bis enemies brought 
as a crime apainſt bim, taxing bim with certain vaunting ſpeeches, 
gu ille babere ſolitus erat, ex libris ſybyllinis, regnum Roma tribys 
4 Cornelis portendi,”” (Sal. Rell. Cats.) — All theſe notions Tully, as a 
phileſepher, ridicales. . Quidwis potius ex illis libris quam regem pre- 
* ferant; quem Rome foft bee nec Dii, nec bomines eſſe fpatientur,”'— 
Among the more remarkable paſſages in antiquity, on this ſubje&, is the 
Pellio of Virgil. I ſhall not enter into any inquiry about the Cumæan 
Sisyl : wotether Virgil got the ſubflance of theſe werſes from ſome of ber 
remains? Wer, if be did, bow ſte came by them? It is enough for 
my furpeſe, that a firong intimation of an extraerdinary perſonage to be 
rn at this time, is found in the works of @ heathen poet, Some of the 


Prerge? paſſages, I ſhall quote. 


«« Magnus ab integro ſxcl:rum naſcitur ordo. 
Jam redir et virgo ; redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
*© Jam nora progenies cœlo demittitur alto, 

«© Tu modo naſcenti puero, quo ferrea primum 
*« Nefinet;z ac toto ſurget gens aurea a 
Cafla fave Lucina.— 

Te duce, fi qua manent ſceleris veſtigia noſtri 
* Irrita perpetua ſolrent formidine terras, 


Ille 


„ 

Thus prepared, let him take up the new 
teſtament; and compare all theſe notices, and 
prophecies with the hiſtory of Chriſt, Has he 
the candour to acknowledge any light reflected 
from one to the other? Can he account for 
all theſe remarkable reſemblances (remarkable 
they certainly are), in any more conſiſtent 


Ille Deum vitam accipiet. 
* peccatumq. reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 


| 4 Qccider et ſerpens,” —— 
The following lines, 
ed —— Fl.reſcit campus art, 


4 Incultiſq. rubens pendebit ſentibus uva. 
6 Nec magnos metuent armenta leones, 


ſeem to be a tranſeript from the prophet Tſaiab's ideas, expreſſing the tran · 
lig and bappineſe, xobich ſhould take poſſeſſion of all nature, upon 
the coming of the Meſfiab. ** Inſtead of the thorn ſhall come up the fir 
64 tree, and inſtead of the briar ſhall come up the myrtle tree, Ibe wolf 
* ſball devell with the lamb; the leopard ſhall lie down with the 
« kid; and the young lion, and the fattling together.” 
I ſhall conclude theſe paſſages from the antient curiters of Greece an 
Rome, with one, which is ſaid to be exafly tranſlated from Confuſius ; 
though for myſelf, I rather doubt its authenticity, ** How ſublime are 
« the ways of the Holy One ! What a nobſe courſe is opening before us ! 
& JF hat laws, rites, and ſacred ſolemaities ! Bur boep ſhall men ob- 
. * ſerve them if HE dees not ſet the example? HIS COMING alone can 
e prepare us for them! The paths of virtue will never be frequented, 
&« till the HOLY ONE conſecrate them by bis own footfteps."* 
See Memoirs concerning the Biſtory, Sc. of the Chineſe, 
by the miſſianaries of Pekin, vol. 1. Paris 1776. 
| Way; 


tn } 
way; or will he venture to allow, that a chain 
of evidence deſcends thus far unbroken ? | 

If he hath weighed all this with ſerious at- 
tention, it will not perhaps now give him ſq 

much offence to examine the miracles of the 
goſpel. As the upited parts of a regular plan 
they may probably appear to him now in 3 
more advantageous light: and though he may 
not be inclined to thaw them that conſequence 
for which we contend ; yet he muſt certainly 
allow they make another link in this chaig of 
evidence; to which they give, and from which 
they receive, additional ſtrength. 

He may alſo conſider that from the writers 
of the new teſtament iſſued a new ſeries of 
_ Prophecies, which gfter-ages have {cen as ex 
actly fulfilled, as thoſe of the old. 

Having thus examined the external evidence 
of the chriſtian religion, let him conſider fur- 
ther, its ſtrong “ internal evidence, ariſing 
from many ſources, but particularly from 


® Dr. Maclgin, and other able woriters, bave ſbewn, in their re- 
marks, upon a late wery ingeftious, and in many reſpectt, very valuable 
performance, tg ws oh eſe of criti ered yn i ima 

evidence, beg erin ve TAY" l 
the 
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the purity of its doctrine. Let him can- 
didly aſk himſelf, if he does not think the 
chriſtian religion bears all thoſe marks of holi- 
neſs and purity, which he might expect from 
a revelation of God's will? What religion 
was ſo calculated to promote the happineſs of 
mankind, as the chriſtian? All folicitude 
about the things of this. world, all ambitious 
deſires, every little ſiniſter intereſt, and with 
theſe every ground of contention, and every 

ſource of unhappineſs, is removed; while every 
motive to benevolence is inculcated. In a 
word, to make themſelves as happy as this 
world can make them, men need only become 
chriſtians, 

Nor let him end his enquiries. here : Jet him 
next conſider, that this religion was ſealed by 
the blood of innumerable martyrs, For al- 
though martyrdom, in general, is rather an 
evidence of the ſincerity of the ſufferer, than 
of the truth of the. opinion, yet the caſe of the 
early martyrs was different. They ſuffered, 
not in ſupport of opinions, but in atteſtation 
either of matter of fact; or of original infor- 
mation, in which they could not be deceived, 

Let 


B 


Let his views open ſtill farther, and diſcover 
to him this religion (agreeable to the pre- 
ditions of its author), taking poſſeſſion of great 
part of the known world, againſt all the op- 


poſition of its enemies, and without any world- 
ly affiftance: let him ſee the heathen deities 


in all places giving ground before it—their 


Tites and ceremonies aboliſhed —and the uſe 
of ſacrifice every where ceaſing upon the com- 


pletion of its end. Let him have recourſe for 
theſe things to his prophane hiſtory. | 


There alſo let him be informed of the total 


dif perſion of the jewiſh nation, agreeable to the 


predictions he had read in his bible nation, 


which having been a mere vehicle to introduce 
the chriſtian religion, immediately diſperſes, 
and loſes all form of a political ſociety, when 
that religion becomes eftabliſhed. 

Let him ſeriouſly and attentively examine 
all this chain of evidence (to which indeed 
many other links might be added), and he muſt 
acknowledge, that it is not a pert cavil againſt 
ſome particular miracle; a quaint objection to 
ſome obſcure text; or an illiberal jeſt at the 
myſteries of religion, that can break it. It 
| hangs 
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hangs ſo ſtrong, ſo firm, and ſo connected, 
from the very beginning of time to this preſent 
moment, that he who examines it thoroughly, 
link by link, and the connection of the whole; 
cannot but acquieſce in this accumulation of 
evidence, and admire the wonderful contri- 
vance, and wiſdom, that have been employed, 
in diſpelling every objection; and in ground- 
ing the chriſtian religion upon ſo firm a baſis, 


LE C- 


LECTURES 
Conception and birth of Chriſt—virgin Mary 
—circumſtances and reality of Chriſt's death 
— deſcent into hell—a paſſage in St. Peter 
explained—the reſurrection of Chriſt—not 
inconſiſtent with reaſon—the fact ſtated— 
the plea of the difciples—that of the chief 
prieſts refuted acts of Pilate modern ob- 
jections examined that the whole was a 
pious fraud that it was done only before a 
few choſen witneſſes—bounds of evidence 
Chriſt did not lie three compleat days and 
nights in the grave, 
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E have now ſhewn, upon what foundi- 

tion we believe the ſecond article of 

our creed, let us next conſider the remaining 

articles—the hiſtory of Chriſt, as delivered in 

ſcripture, and the benefits which he procured 

for us—the aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit—the 
remiſſion of our ſins—-and everlaſting life. 

Firſt, then, we believe, that Chriſt was con- 
„ ceived of the Holy Ghoſt, and born of the 
virgin Mary.” The manner of this mira- 
culous conception we inquire not into, It is 
a point not only beyond the limits of human 
inquiry; but to us at leaſt a point very unim- 
portant. We belieye juſt the ſcripture-account 
of it, and aſſure ourſelves, that ff it had con- 
cerned us, it would have been more plainly 
revealed. One thing, however, we may ob» 
ſerve on this head, that nothing is ſaid in ſerip- 
ture of paying divine honours to the virgin 
Mary. Thoſe rites are totally of popiſh ori- 
gin. 

We farther believe, that Chriſt ©* ſyffered 
« under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, 
* and buried; and that he deſcended into 
46 hell,” ——that is, we declare our belief of 

F 3 the 


„ 
the ſcripture- account of the circumſtances and 
the reality of Chriſt's death. 

To make an action clear, it is neceſſary, 
firſt, to eſtabliſh its date, This is uſually done 
by ranging it under the magiſtrate who then 
preſided, the time of whoſe government is, al- 
ways regiſtered in ſome public record. Thus 
we believe that Chriſt's death happened when 
Pontius Pilate was governor of Judea. We 
believe alſo, with regard to the manner of his 
death, that he was crucified ; that he died as 
really as any mortal ever did ; and that he was 
buried in the tomb of Joſeph of Arimathea®, 
The“ deſcent into hell“ is undoubtedly a 
more obſture expreſſion than might be wiſhed 
in a creed, and was not indeed added till many 
ages after the creed was: firſt compoſedſ. But 
as creeds are human compoſitions, we believe 
this, and every other difficulty, only as con- 
ſiſtent with ſcripture. Now the ſenſe which 
feems molt agreeable to ſcripture, is, that his 


© Tſaiah foretold he ſhould ( make his grave <vith the rich.” Ard 
St. Mpuchewo tells. ur, that, lis tyaropuems, ner arogunO- 
TFAouo©-, | Matt, xx vii. 57. 1ſaiab liit. 9. 
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ſoul remained till his reſurrection in that place 
(whatever that place is) where the ſpirits of 
the bleſſed reſt: and the expreſſion ſeems to 
have been added, only that we may the more 
ſtrongly expreſs our belief of the reality of his 
death. This we do, when we expreſs our be- 


lief of the ſeparation of his ſoul and body. 
„ He was buried,” —and * deſcended into 


& hell.” The firſt expreſſion relates to his 
body, Which was laid in the grave; the ſecond 
to his ſoul, which paſſed into > the place of de- 
parted ſpirits, 
We farther belieye, that © on the third day 
10 he roſe again from the dead.” The reſur= 
rection of Chriſt from the dead is a point of the 
utmoſt importance to chriſtians. On the cer» 
tainty of Chriſt's reſurrection depend all hopes 
of our own, On this article; t therefore, we 
ſhall be more large. | 
And, in the firft place, what is there in i 
that need ſhock our reaſon? It was a wonder- 
ful event ; but js riot nature full of wonderful 
events? When we ſeriouſly weigh the matter, 
is it leſs ſtrange, that a grain of corn thrown 
into the ground ſhould die, and rife again with 
new vegetation, t than that a human body, in 
F 4 the 
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the ſame circumſtances, ſhquld aſſume new 
life? The commonnefs of the former makes 
it familiar to us, but not in any degree leſs un- 
accountable. Are we at all more acquainted 
with the manner in which grain germinates, 
than with the manner in which a body is raiſed 
from the dead? And is it not obviouſly ftrik- 
ing, that the ſame power which can effect the 
one, may effect the other alſo ?—But analogy, 
though it tend to convince, is no proof. Let 
us proceed then to matter of fact. YE 
That the body was dead, and ſafely lodged 

in the tomb, and afterwards conveyed out of 
it, was agreed on, both by thoſe who oppoſed, 
and by thoſe who fayoured the reſurrection. 
In the circumſtances of the latter fact, they 

differ widely. | 
The diſciples tell their ſtory—a very plain 
and ſimple one—that, ſcarce expecting the 
event, notwithſtanding their maſter had him- 
ſelf foretold it, they were ſurpriſed with an ac- 
count, that the body was gone that they 
found afterwards, to their great aſtoniſhment, 
that their maſter was again alive—that they had 
been ſeveral times with him ; and appealed for 
| the 
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the truth of what they ſaid to great numbers, 
who, as well as themſelves, had ſeen him after 
his reſurrection. 

The chief prieſts, on the other fide, declared 
the whole to be a forgery ; aſſerting, that the 
plain matter of fact was, the diſciples came by 
night, and ſtole the body away, while the ſol- 
diers ſlept. 

Such a tale, unſupported by evidence, would 
be liſtened to in no court of juſtice, It has 
not even the air of probability. Can it be ſup- 
poſed, that the diſciples, who had fled with 
terror, when they might have reſcued their 
maſter's life; would venture, in the face of an 
armed guard, to carry off his dead body? — Or 
is it more probable, that they found the whole 
guard aſleep; when we know, that the vigi- 
lance of centinels is ſecured by the ſtricteſt diſ- 
cipline ?—Beſides, what advantage could ariſe 
from fuch an attempt? If they miſcarried, it 
was certain ruin, both to them and their cauſe, 
If they ſucceeded, it is difficult to ſgy what 
uſe they could make of their ſucceſs. Unleſs 
they could have produced their dead bedyalive, 
the ſecond error would be worſe than the firſt. 


Their mafter's prophecy of his own reſurrection 
was 
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was an unhappy circumſtance; yet till it was 
wrapped in a veil of obſcurity. But if his diſ- 
ciples endeavoured to prove its completion, it 
was their buſineſs to look well to the event, 
A detection would be ſuch a comment upon 
their maſter's text, as would never be forgot» 
ten.— When a cauſe depends on falſchogd, 
every body knows, the leſs it is more the 
better, 

This was the caſe of the other ſide. Obſcu- 
rity there was wanted. If the chief prieſts had 
any proof, why did they not produce it? Why 
were not the diſciples taken up, and examined 
upon the fact? They never abſconded, Why 


were they not judicially tried? Why was not 


the trial made public? And why were not 
authentic memorials of the fraud handed down 
to poſterity ; as authentic memorials were of 
the fact, recorded at the very time, and place, 


where it happened? Chriſtianity never wanted 


enemies to propagate its diſparagement.— But 
nothing of this kind was done. No proof was 
attempted—except indeed the teſtimony of men 
aſleep. The diſciples were never queſtioned 
upon the fact; and the chief prieſts reſted 
ſatisfied 
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fatisfied with ſpreading an inconſiſtent rumour 
among the people, impreſſed merely by their 
own authority. 

Whatever records of heathen origin remain, 
evince the truth of the reſurrection. One is 
very remarkable. Pontius Pilate ſent the em- 
peror Tiberius a relation of the death and re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt; which were recorded at 
Rome, as uſual, among other provincial mat- 
ters. This intelligence made ſo great an im- 
preſſion, it ſeems, upon the emperor, that he 
referred it to the ſenate, whether Jeſus Chriſt 
of Judea ſhould not be taken into the number 
of the Roman gods: The credit of this fact is 
founded on the teſtimony of Juſtin Martyr, and 
Tertullian, two learned heathens, in the age 
ſucceeding Chriſt, wko became chriſtians from 
this very evidence, among others, in favour of 
chriſtianity. In their apologies *, ſtill extant, 
one of which was made to the ſenate of Rome, 
the other to a Roman governor, they both ap- 
peal to theſe records of Pontius Pilate, as then 
generally known ; which we cannot conceive 


* %aſs, Mart, Apol. ad Anton, P.— Tertull. Apol. cap. 15. 
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ſuch able apologiſts would have done, if no ſuch 
records had ever exiſted“. 

Having ſeen What was of old objected to the 
reſurrection of Chriſt, it may be proper alſo to 
ſee the objections of modern diſbelievers. 

And, firſt, we have the ſtale objection, that 
nothing is more common among the propagators 
of every new religion, than to delude their igno- 
rant proſelytes with idle ſtories, What a va- 
riety of inconſiſtent tales did the votaries of 
heatheniſm believe? What abſurdities are 
adopted into the Mahometan creed? To what 
ſtrange facts do the vulgar papiſts give credit ? 
And can we ſuppoſe better of the reſurrection 
of Chriſt, than that it was one of thoſe pious 
frauds, intended merely to impoſe on the 
people, and advance the credit of the new 
ſect ? i 

This is juſt as eafily ſaid, as that his diſciples 
ſtole him away, while the guard ſlept. Both 


* That the acti of Pilate, and his letter to Tiberius, as e now have 
them, are ſpurious, is allowed by all learned men, I contend only, that 
fuck as did formerly exiſt. If the reader wiſhes to ſee the evidence in 
favcur of them collefied in one foint of view, I refer bim to the article of 
Chrift's ſuffering under Pontius Pilate, in Bp. Pearſon's expoſition 
eſthe creed; and to Dr. Lardner's teftimonics, vol. I. p. 310. 
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are aſſertions without proof. But this objecs 
tion, I truſt, we have already anſwered, when 
we endeavoured to eſtabliſh certain topics of 
diſtinction, between true and falſe miracles“. 

Others have objected Chriſt's partial diſcos 
very of himſelf, after his reſurrection. If he had 
boldly ſhewn himſelf to the chief prieſts; or 
publickly to all the people; we might have had 

a more rational foundation for our belief, But 
as he had only for his witneſſes, upon this oc- 
caſion, a few of his choſen companions, the 
thing has certainly a more ſecret appearance 
than might be wiſhed. 

This inſinuation is founded upon a paſſage in 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, in which it is ſaid, that 
«© God ſhewed him openly, not to all the people, 
e but unto witnęſſes choſen before of God.” 
The queſtion is, what is meant by witneſles 
choſen before of God ? Certainly nothing more 
than perſons expreſly, and by particular de- 
ſignation, intended to be the witneſſes of this 
event. Others might ſee him, if they pleaſed; 
but theſe were not the people, to whom God 
ſhewed him openly : this particular deſignation 


Ser page 33. 
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was confined to the „ choſen witneſſes.” —- 
And is there any thing more in this, than we 
fee daily in all legal proceedings? Does not 
every body wiſh to have the fact, about which 
he is concerned, authenticated by indubitable 
records; or by living teſtimony, if it can be 
had? Do we not procure the hands of wit- 
neſſes, appointed to this purpoſe, in all our 
deeds and writings ?—Let us not, however, 
anſwer the objection by an arbitrary explana- 
tion of the text © but let us compare this ex- 
planation with the matter of fact. 

On the morning of the reſurrection, the 
apoſtles, who ran to the ſepulchre to make 
themſelves acquainted with what they had 
heard, received a meſſage from their maſter, 
injoining them, to meet him in Galilee, It 
does not appear, that this meſſage was con- 
veyed with any ſecrecy: it is rather probable 
it was net; and that the diſciples told it 
to as many as they met: The women, it is 
expreſly ſaid, ** told it to the eleven, and 
& All the reſt.” Who the reft were, does not 
appear: but it is plain from the ſequel, that 
the thing was generally known ; and that as 
many as choſe either to ſatisfy their faith, or 
gratify 
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gratify their curioſity, repaired for that purpoſe 
to Galilee, And thus we find St. Peter mak- 
ing a diſtinction between the voluntary and the 
choſen witneſs - between thoſe * who had 
«© companied with the apoſtles all the time, 
« that the Lord Jeſus went in and out among 
« them, from his baptiſm till his aſcenſion,” 
and thoſe who ““ were ordained to be the wit- 
« neſſes of his reſurrectionꝰ.“ 

St. Paul goes farther, and in expeath words 
tells us, that Chriſt was ſeen +, „ after his re- 
6c ſurrecion, of above five hundred brethren at 
„ once:” and it is probable, from the expreſ- 
ſion, “at once,” that he was ſeen, at different 
times, by many more. 

If then Chriſt thus appeared in Galilee to as 
many as choſe to fee him; or even if he ap- 
peared only to five hundred people, of whom 
St, Paul tells us, the greateſt part were ſtill 
alive, when he wrote his epiſtle, there can 
furely be no reaſonable cauſe of offence at his 
appearing, beſides theſe, to a few of his choſen 
companions, who attended by expreſs appoints 
ment, as perſons deſigned to record the event. 


A i. 21, + I Cor. xv. 
In 
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In fact, if the ſame method be purſued in this 
inquiry, which is uſual in all others, the evi- 
dence of theſe choſen companions is all that is 
neceſſity. Here are twelve men produced (in 
general three or four men are thought ſuffi- 
cient) on whoſe evidence the fact depends» 
Are they competent witneſſes? Have they 
thoſe marks about them, which characteriſe 
men of integrity? Can they be challenged on 
any ground of rational exception? If not, 
their evidence is as ſtrictly legal, as full, and 
as ſatisfaftoty, as any reaſonable man can re- 
quire,—But in this great cauſe, we ſee the 
evidence is carried ſtill farther. Here are five 
hundred perſons waiting without, ready to add 
their teſtimony, if any one ſhould require it, 
to what has already been more than legally 
proved. So that the argument even addreſſes 
itſelf to that abſurd diſtinction, which we ofen 
find in the cavils of infidelity, between tem 
certam and rem certiſſimam. ; 

On the whole, then, we may affirm boldly, 

that this great event of the reſurrection of 
Chriſt is founded upon evidence equal to the 
importance of it. If we expect ſtill more, our 


anſwer is upon. record: “If ye believe not 
“ Moſes. 
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* Moſes and the , prophets,” God's ordinary 
means of Galvatian, We neither y will Le. pe per- 
© ſyaded, though one roſe from the end. — 
There mult be bande in all human evidence 3 
and he who will believe nothing, unleſs he 
hyre every poſſible mode of proof, muſt be an 
infidel in almoſt every tranſaction of life. 
With ſuch perſons there is no reaſoning. They - 
who are not ſatisfied, becauſe Chriſt did not 
appear in open parade at Jeruſalem; would 
farther have aſked, if he had appeared in the 
manner they expected, why he did not appear 
to every nation upon earth? Or perhaps, why 
he did not ſhew himſelf to every individual ? 

To theſe objections may be added a ſcruple, 
taken from a paſſage of ſcripture, in which it 
is ſaid that Chriſt ſhould lie three days, and 
« three nights in the heart of the earth :” 
whereas, in fact, he only lay two nights, one 
whole day, and a part of two others, 

But no figure in ſpeech is more common than 
that of putting a part for the whole. In the 
Hebrew language perhaps this licenſe is more 
admiſſable, than in any other, A day and a 


Sehe Smpleat one whole day; and as our Sa- 
G viour 
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viour lay in the ground a part of every one of 
theſe three portions of time, he might be ſaid, 
by an eaſy liberty of ſpeech, to have lain the 
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LECTURE VII. 
Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven—laſt judgment 
—fruitleſs inquiries relative to it—ſcripture 
repreſentation of this great event—belief in 
the Holy Ghoſt—its operations ſeripture 
doctrine of the aſſiſtance we receive from it 
heathen opinions on this point. 
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E believe farther, that Chriſt | 46 f. 
„ cended into heaven, and ſitteth on 
« the right hand of God.“ 

Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven reſts an hs 
fame kind of proof, as his reſurretion. Roth 
of them are events, which the apoſtles were 
dc ordained to witneſs,” But though their 
teſtimony i in this caſe, as well as is the reſur - 
rection, is certainly the moſt legal, and auy 
thentie proof; and fully ſufficient for any rea- 
ſonable man; yet this does not exclude-the 
voluntary teſtimony of others. It is evident, 
that the apoſtles were not the ſale eye-wit» 
neſſes of this event : for when St. Peter called 
together the firſt aſſembly of the church. to 
chooſe a ſucceſſor to Judas Iſcariot, he tells 
them, they muſt neceſſarily chooſe one, out of 
thoſe men, who had been witneſſes of all that 
Chriſt did from his baptiſm, * till his aſoen· 
% fjon;” and we find, there were in that 
meeting an hundred and twenty TY 


thus qualified. 


Oh 
Be it howeyer as it will, if this article 
ſhould reſt on a leſs formal proof, than the 
reſurrection, it is of no great conſequence ; 
for if the reſurrection be fully proved, nobody 
can well deny the aſcenſion, 
With regard to . the right hand of God,” 


It is a ſeriptural expreſſion uſed merely in con- 


formity to our groſs conceptions; and is in- 


tended only to imply an idea of A 


not any diſtinction of parts. 

We believe farther, that ** Chriſt mall 
« come to judge the quick, and the dead.“ 
This article contains the moſt ſerious truth, 
that ever was revealed to mankind. In part 
it was an article of the heathen creed, To 
unenlightened nature it ſeemed probable, 
that, as we had reaſon given us for a guide, 


we ſhould hereafter. be accountable for its 


abuſe : and the poets, who were the prophets 
of early days,. and durſt deliver thoſe truths 
under the veil of fahle, which the philoſo- 
pher kept more to himſelf, give us many traits 
of the popular belief on this ſubjeA®, But 


* See particularly the 61h book of Virgil's Ang 
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the goſpel alone threw a full light upon this 2 
awful truth. ' 

In examining this great article, the curiak. 
ty of human nature, ever delighting to explore 
unbeaten regions, hath often been tempted, 
beyond its limits, into fruitleſs inquiries z. 
ſcrutinizing the time of this event; and ſet- 
fling with vain preciſion, the circumftances of 
it. All curioſity of this kind is idle at leaſt ; if 
not preſumptuous. When the Almighty hath 
thrown a veil over any part of his diſpenſation, 
it is the folly of man to endeavour to draw it 
aide. 

Let us then leave all fruitleſs inquiries 
about this great event; and employ our 
thoughts chiefly upon ſuch circumſtances of 
it, as moſt concern us,—-Let us animate our 
hopes with the ſoothing reflection, that we 
have our ſentence, in a manner, in our own 
power,—that the fame gracious goſpel, which 
directs our lives, ſhall direct the judgment we 
receive, — that the ſame gracious perſon, ſhall 
be our judge, who died for our ſfins—and that 
his goodneſs, we are aſſured, will ſtill operate 
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towards us; and make the kindeft allowances 
for all our infirmities. 
But leſt our hopes fhould be too derem, 
let us conſider, on the other hand, what an 
awful detail againſt us will then appear. The 
ſubje of that grand inquiry will be all our 
tranſgreſſions of known duty—all our omiſſions 
of knowing better our ſecret intentions 
our indulged. evil - thoughts the bad motives, 
which often accompany our moſt plauſible 
actions —and, we are told, even our le 
words,—* He that hath ears to hear, let him 
“ hear,” — Then ſhall it be known, whether 
| we. have anſwered the great ends of life ?— 
Whether we haye made this world ſubſervient 
to a better Whether we have prepared our. 
ſelves for a ſtate of happineſs in heaven, by en- 
deavouring to communicate happineſs to our 
fellow- creatures upon earth? Whether we 
have reſtrained our appetites, and paſſions; 
and reduced them within the bounds of reaſon 
and religion? Or, whether we have given 
ourſelyes up to pleaſure, gain, or ambition 
and formed ſuch attachments to this world, 
as fit us for nothing elſe; and leave us no 
hones 
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hopes either of gaining, or of enjoying a bet» 
ter? It will be happy for us, if on all cheſs 
heads of inquiry, we can anſwer without diſ- 
may.—W orldly diſtinctions, we know, will 
then be of no avail. The. proudeft of them 
will be then confounded, *©** Naked came we 
6 into the world; and naked muſt we return. 

We can carry nothing beyond the grave, * 
our virtues, and our vices. 

I ſhall conclude what hath been faid on 4 
laſt judgment with a collection of paſſages on 
this head from ſeripture; where only our ideay 
of it can be obtained. And though moſt of 
theſe paſſages are figurative; yet as figures are 
intended to illuſtrate realities, and are indeed 
the only illuſtrations of which this ſubject is 
capable, we may take it for granted, that 
theſe figurative expreſſions are intended to 
convey a juſt idea of the truth. With a view 
to make the more impreſſion upon you, I ſhall 
place theſe paſſages in a regular ſeries; death 
collected from various parts. | 

© The Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend from 8 
te ven with his holy angels The trumpet 


“ ſhall ſound; and all that are in the grave, 
& ſhall 
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« ſhall he fit upon the throne of his glory; 
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* ſhall hear his voice, and come forth. — Then 


« and all nations ſhall be gathered before him 
46 —the books ſhall be opened; and men 
<«< ſhall be judged according to their works. — 
„They who have ſinned without law, ſhall 
© periſh, (that is be judged) without law; 


< and they who have ſinned in the law, ſhall 


& be judged by the law.—Unto whomſoever 
„ much is given, of him ſhall be much re- 
& quired, — Then ſhall he ſay to them on his 
« right hand, Come, ye bleſſed, inherit the 


% kingdom prepared for you. And to them 


4 on his left, Depart from me, ye curſed, 
* into everlaſting fire prepared for the devil 
« and his angels.— Then ſhall the righteous 
« ſhine forth in the preſence of their father; 
« while the wicked ſhall go into everlaſting 
« puniſhment: there ſhall be wailing and 
« gnaſhing of teeth, —What manner of per- 
« ſons ought we then to be in all holy conver- 
« ſation, and godlineſs? lobking for, and 
4 haſtening unto, the day of our Lord; 
ec when the heavens, being on fire, ſhall be 
D diſſolved, and the elements ſhall melt with 

« fervent 
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cc fervent heat. —Wherefore, beloved, ſeeing 
c that we look for ſuch things, let us be dili - 
« gent, that we may be found of him in 
peace, without ſpot, and blameleſs; that 
« each of us may receive that bleſſed ſentence, 
„% Well done, thou good and faithful ſervant: 
te thou haſt been faithful over a little, enter 
c thou into the joy of thy Lord.“ 
We believe, farther, in “ the Holy 
“ Ghoſt;”” that is, we believe every thing 
which the ſcriptures tells us of the Holy Spirit 
of God —We inquire not into the nature of 
its union with the Godhead, We take it for 
granted, that the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghoſt, have ſome kind of union, and 
ſome kind of diſtinction ; becauſe both this 
union and this diſtiaction are plainly pointed 
dut in ſcripture; but how they exiſt, we in- 
quire not; concluding here, as in other points 
of difficulty, that if a clearer information had 
been neceſſary, it would have been afforded. 
With regard to the operations of the Holy 
Spirit of God (beſides which, little more on 
this head is revealed), we believe, that it di- 
jected the apoſtles, and enabled them to propa» 


gate 
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gate the goſpel and that it will aſſiſt all good 
men in the conſcientious diſcharge of a pious 
life. 

The ſeripture-doctrine, with regard to the 
aſſiſtance we receive from the Holy Spirit of 
God (which is the moſt eſſential part of this 
article), is briefly this. | 

Our beſt endeavours are inſufficient. We 
are unprofitable ſervants, after all; and can» 
not pleaſe God, unleſs ſanctiſied, — aſſiſted 
by his Holy Spirit. Hence the life of a good 
man hath been ſometimes called a ſtanding mi- 
racle; ſomething beyond the common courſe 
of nature. To attain any degree of goodnefs, 
we muſt be ſupernaturally aſſiſted. 

At the ſame time, we are afſured of this 
aſſiſtance, if we ſtrive to obtain it by fervent 
prayer, and a pious life. If we truſt in our- 
ſelves, we ſhall fail. If we truſt in God, with» 
out doing all we can ourſelves, we ſhall fail 
likewiſe. And if we continue cbfſtinate in our 
perverſeneſs, we may at length totally incapa- 
citate ourſelves from being the temples of * 
Holy Ghoſt. 

And indeed what is there in all this, which 
common life does not daily illuſtrate? Is any 

the; 
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thing more common, than for the intelleck of 
one man to aſſiſt that of another? Is not the 
whole ſcheme of education an infuſion of 
knowledge and virtue not our own? Is it not 
evident too, that nothing of. this kind can be 
communicated without application on the part 
of the learner ? Are not the efforts of the tea - 
cher in a manner neceſſarily proportioned to 
this application? If the -learner becomes lan- 
guid in his purſuits, ate not the endeavours 
of the teacher of courſe diſcouraged? And 
will they not at length wholly fail, if it be 
found in the end they anſwer no purpoſe ?— 
In a -manner analogous to this, the Holy 
Spirit of God co-operates with the endeavouts 
of man. Our endeavours are neceſſary to ob- 
tain God's aſſiſtance: and the more earneſtly 
theſe endeavours are exerted, the meaſure of 
this grace will of courſe be greater. But, on 
the other hand, if theſe endeavours lariguiſh, 
the aſſiſtance of heaven will leſſen in propor- 
tion; and if we behave with obſtinate perverſe- 
neſs, it will by degrees wholly fail. It will 
not always ſtrive with man; but will leave 
him a melancholy prey to his own vicious in- 


clinations, 
As 
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As to the manner, in which this ſpiritual 
affiſtance is conveyed, we make no inquiry. 
We can as little comprehend it, as we can the 
action of our ſouls upon our bodies: We are 
ſenſible, that our ſouls do act upon our bodies; 
and it is a belief equally conſonant to reaſon, 
that the divine influence may act upon our 
ſouls. The advocate for natural religion need 
not be reminded, that among the heathens, a 
divine influence was a received opinion: The 
prieſts of every oracle were ſuppoſed to be in- 
ſpired by their gods ; and the heroes of anti- 
quity were univerſally believed to act under 
the influence of a ſupernatural aſſiſtance; by 
which it was conceived they performed actions 
beyond human power ®.— This ſhews at 

| leaſt, 


*. Non ol bumanis opibus, non ca. 
Major agit Deus, argue eyers ad mejers ini 
s. xii, 427. 
Nunquam vir magnus, fine divino afflats, 
, : . ; C Ci. 


Nen romptæ manſere come, ſed pettus anbelum 
Et rabie fera cords tument ; 92 
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leaſt, that there is nothing in this doctrine tes 
pugnant to reaſon, 


Nay, the great chriſtian doctrine, that the aſſiſtance of heaven woes 
to be obtained by prayer, is not certainly contrary to the diftates of reaſotts 
Thus the priefteſs of Apollo cried out to /®neas, who preſented bimſelf io 
beg the aſfftanceof the god 


Ceſſas in wota preceſque, 
Tres, ait, AEneas? ceſſas ? neque 7 — 
Atronitæ magna ora domus. — 
Immediately upon which, 
—— Gelidus Tancris per dura cucurrit 
fa rene Auge precs rex gib, ab . 
Mn, vi. 31. 
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LECTURE VIII. 


Holy catholic church explained - communion 
of ſaints—forgiveneſs of ſins - ſeripture- doc- 
trine of ſin, and guilt ſatisfaction of Chriſt 
analogous to nature—ſacrifice conſidered 


firſt in the light of a type—ſecondly, as a 
deduction of human reaſon—uſeleſs inqui- 
ries into the manner of Chriſt's ſatisfaction 
—different kinds of ſin—ignorance—negli- 
gence—ſurprize—habitual—preſumptuous. 
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WV believe, farther, in the“ holy ca- 
« tholic church,” and the “ commu- 
6 nion of ſaints.” 

46 believe in the holy catholic church,” is 
certainly a very obſcure expreſſion to a proteſ- 
tant; as it is very capable of a popiſh con- 
ſtruction, implying our truſt in the infallibility 
of the church; whereas we attribute infalli- 
bility to no church upon earth. The moſt ob- 
vious ſenſe, therefore, in which it can be con- 
ſidered as a proteſtant article of belief, is this, 
that we call no particular ſociety of chriſtians 
a holy catholic church ; but believe, that all 
true and ſincere chriſtians, of whatever com- 
munion, or particular opinion, ſhall be the 
objects of God's mercy. The patriarchal co- 
venant was confined to a few. The jewiſh 
church ſtood alſo on a very narrow baſis. But 
the chriſtian church, we believe, is truly ca- 
tholic: its gracious offers are made to all 
mankind; and God through Chriſt will take 
out of every nation ſuch as ſhall be ſaved. 

The communion of ſaints,” is an expreſ- 
fon equally obſcure: and whatever might 
have been the original meaning of it, it cer- 

H 2 tainly 
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tainly does not reſolve itſelf into a very obvious 


one to us. If we ſay, we mean by it, that 


good chriſtians living together on earth, ſhould 
exerciſe all offices of charity among. them- 
ſelves, no one will contradi& the article; but 
many perhaps may aſk, Why is it made an ar- 
ticle of faith? It relates not ſo much to faith, 
as to practice: and the ten commandments 
might juſt as well be introduced as articles of 
our belief. | 

To thisIcan only ſuggeſt, that it may have 
a place among the articles of our creed, as a 
teſt of our enlarged ideas of chriſtianity, and 
as oppoſed to the narrow-mindedneſs of ſome 
chriſtians, who harbour very uncharitable 
opinions againſt all who are not of their own 
church ; and ſcruple not to ſhew their opinions 
by uncharitable actions. The papiſts parti- 
cularly deny ſalvation to any but thoſe of their 
own communion, and perſecute thoſe of other 
perſuaſions where they have the power.—In 
oppoſition to this, we profeſs our belief of the 
great chriſtian law of charity. We believe we 
ought to think charitably of good chriſtians of 


all denominations ; and ought to practiſe a free 
| | and 


E 


and unreſtraincd communion of charitable of- 
fices towards them, 

In this light the ſecond part of the * 
depends upon the firſt, By the holy catho- 
lie church,“ we mean all ſincere chriſtians, 
of whatever church, or peculiarity of opinion ; 
and by the communion of ſaints,” a kind 
and charitable behaviour towards them. 

Though it is probable this was not the ori- 
ginal meaning of the article, yet as the re- 
formers of the liturgy did not think it proper 
to make an alteration, we are led to ſeek ſuch 
a ſenſe as appears moſt conſiſtent with ſcrip- 
ture.—-We are aſſured, that this article, as 
well as the „ deſcent into hell,“ is not of the 
ſame antiquity as the reſt of the creed“. 

We profeſs our belief farther in the ““ for- 
ec giveneſs of fins.” — The ſcripture-doctrine of 
ſin, and of the guilt, which ariſes from it, is 
this. | 

Man was originally created in a ſtate of in- 
nocence, yet liable to fall. Had he perſevered 
in his obedience, he might have enjoyed that 
happineſs, which is the conſequence of perfect 


# See Binghbam's Antig. vol, iv. chap, 3. 12 
H 3 virtue. 
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virtue, But when this happy ſtate was loſt, 
his paſſions and appetites became diſordered, 
and prone to evil. Since that time we have all 
been, more or leſs, involved in fin, and are all 
therefore, in the ſcripture-language, under 
„ the curſe;” that is, we are naturally in a 
Nate of unpardoned guilt. 

In this mournful exigence, what was to be 
done? In a ſtate of nature, it is true, we 
might be ſorry for our ſins. Nature too might 
dictate repentance. But ſorrow and repen- 
tance, though they may put us on our guard 
for the future, can make no atonement for ſins 
already committed. A reſolution to run no 
more into debt may make us cautious ; but can 
never diſcharge a debt already contractedꝰ. 


® Thus Mr. Yenyns expreſſes the ſame thing : e The puniſhment of 
Te vice is 4 debt due to juſtice, which cannot be remitted without compen- 
76 ſation : repentance can be no compenſation, It may change a wicked 
« man's diſpefitions, and prevent bis offending for the future; but can 
& lay no claim to pardon for wwhat is paſt. If any one by prefligacy and 
6, extravagance contrafs a debt, repentance may make bim wiſer, and 
« binder bim from running into farther diſpreſſes, but can never pay off 
4 bis old bonds, for ꝛubicb be muſt be ever accountable, unleſs they are 
6 diſcharged by bimſelf, or ſome ether in bis lead. 

Fiew of the Inter, Evid, P. 112» 
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In this diſtreſs of nature, Jeſus Chriſt came 
into the world. He threw, a light upon the 
gloom that ſurrounded us.—He ſhewed us, 
that in this world we were loſt—that the law 
of nature could not ſave us—that the tenor of 
that law was perfect obedience, with which 
we could, not comply—but that God, through, 
his mediation, offered us a method of regaining 
happineſs—that he came to make that atone- 
ment for us, which we could not make for 
ourſelves—and to- redeem us from that guilt, 
which would otherwiſe overwhelm us—that 
faith and obedience were, on our parts, the 
conditions required in this gracious covenant 
—and that God promiſed us, on his, the par- 
don of our fins, and everlaſting life—that we 
were firſt therefore to be made holy through the 
goſpel of Chriſt, and then we might expect 
ſalvation through his death: Us, who were 
dead in treſpaſſes and ſins, would he quick- 
«© on. Chrilt would redeem us from the curſe 
4 of che law. By grace we ſhould be ſaved 
$6 through faith; aud that not of ourſelves : 
it was the gift of God. Not of works, leſt 
* any man ſhoul eboaſt.” . 
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This doctrine is generally called the ſatiſ- 
faction or the atonement of Chriſt, and bas 
given more offence to the deiſt than almoſt any 
part of the chriſtian ſcheme. << Could not 
«© God,” he cries, „forgive us freely, and 
c fave us without an expedient which ſounds 
& ſo harſhly in our ears? The Son of God 
„ comes down upon earth, and ſuffers death 
© for what? Why to take upon himſelf the 
&« ſins of man; and, in the d e 
© to nail them to his croſs.” ? x 

This is ſurely unbecoming language, How 
can any one preſume to aſſert, that we may be 
forgiven freely, unleſs he can perfectly ſean, 
and thoroughly underſtand, God's whole 
ſcheme of moral government? What. do we 
know of the nature of unatoned fin and' guilt ? 
or of the immutable laws of eternal juſtice ? 

Can the deiſt give us any account of theſe 
things? Or can he reconcile fin and juſtice 


in ſo ſatisfactory a manner, even to human 


reaſon, as the ſcripture does, in the account it 
gives us of the fall of man, and of his reſtora- 
tion through Chriſt? Nothing is mote eaſy 
than to cavil: nothing more difficult than to 

form 


LW 


form a conſiſtent plan in oppoſition to the 


truth. 


Again, how can the deiſt talk of the redemp- 
tion of the world by Chriſt, as an expedient. 
that ſounds ſo harſhly in our ears? It is true, 


it is an aſtoniſhing event, and, in all its great- 


neſs, wholly new and unparalleled ; but yet, 
when God has revealed it to us, our reaſon to- 


tally cloſes with it. We are reconciled to it 
by obſerving it analogous to God's whole 
ſcheme of moral government; and to the uſe 
of ſacrifices, which every where prevailed in 
the world. 

What is the whole ſtate of infancy and 
youth, from one end to the other, but a con- 
tinued ſcene of preventing, and of reſcuing 
from evils, at the expence of pains, and care, 
and ſuffering, in the maſter, the friend, the 
parent, or whoever acts the part of a kind me- 
diator ? — How many, again, after they are 
advanced in life, do we daily ſee brought into 
ſuch circumſtances, that, without the friend- 
ly mediation of their fellow. creatures, they 
would be totally ruined? Some, through the 
means of others, are relieved from painful diſ- 


orders, under which they might have lau- 
guiſhed 
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guiſhed to the end of life. Others, again, 
through their follies and exce ſſes have brought 
their affairs into ſuch a ſtate of ruin, as could 
never be redeemed, unleſs their friends, by an 
expenſive mediation, ſhould interfere, 
_ Theſe inſtances, and many others, that 
might be drawn from the circle and commerce 
of human life, and many, in which innocence 
ſuffers for guilt, ſhew at leaſt, that the ſuffer- 
ings of Chriſt for mankind, and the redemp- 
tion of the world through thoſe ſufferings, are 
analogous to that ſtated order of things, and 
ordinary courſe of moral government, which 
God has eſtabliſhed in the world. | 
The deiſt may be farther aſked, What he 
thinks of the origin of ſacrifices? A ſacrifice 
is a rite ſo apparently abſurd, that one would 
bardly imagine any one could preſcribe it to 
himſelf: and yet we know, that all nations, 
however remote, and unconnected with each 
other, joined in it with one conſent. Let us 
preſs the deiſt a little on this head. Whence 
is it, does he think, that all the world has 
Joined. in ſo ſtrange a rite, as that of putting 
an innocent creature to death, to appeaſe the 
F34 anger 


r | 

anger of an incenſed God“? Can he give 
any rational account of its origin and inſtitu- 
tion ?—Or is he conſtrained to allow with us; 
that the only rational account of this matter 
is, that the uſe of ſacrifices was inſtituted by 
God himſelf, and enjoined to our firſt parents, 


immediately on the fall, and ſo continued, as 


a type of that great ſacrifice, which us after 


wards to be offered for the ſins of men? —A type, 
we know, is intended as an introduction to the 


» J would be endleſs to quote paſſages from heathen <oriters. IT ſhall 
juft mention a few which firſt occur. When Horatius killed bis fiſier, 
Livy tells us, he vas pardoned, ©* Quibuſdam piacularibus ſarcificiis 
6 fatis,” Lib. 1. 
Dido propoſing to appeaſe Juplir, orders one of ber attendants, 
— fecudes ſecum, & monſirata piacula ducat. 
2x. ir. 636. 
The idea of an atonement is thus firongly expreſſed by Virgil: = 
Unum pro multis dabitur caput. 


| sr. v. 875. 
But ftill tironger is a paſſage in Cæſar, where, ſpeaking of the human 
facrifices of the German, he ſays, “Pro vita bowinis nift vita hominis 
** reddatur, nom poſſe aliter deorum immortalium numen placari arbi- 
© rantur, Publicaq. ejuſdem generis habeit inflituta ſacrificia.” 
cc Gn . . 
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thing typified : and men through all ages, 
from father to ſon, have acquieſced in a prac- 
tice, without knowing from whence they had 
it, that they might ſilently fulfil, though 
without intending it, the ſecret purpoſes of 
heaven; which meant by this rite to introduce 
gradually the idea of that great ſacrifice which 
was to be made for the fins of the world; and 
which, however late it became viſible, was 
Alain in effect „ from the foundation of the 
« world,” and began unqueſtionably to ope- 
Tate for the good of man, from the inſtant of 
the fall. Sacrifices might perhaps then be, 
what the Lord's ſupper now is, a ſort of par- 
taking of the body and blood of Chriſt. And 
what is ſtill more remarkable, the type became 
univerſally aboliſhed, wherever it became ful- 
filled. 

Does the unbeliever acquieſce in this account 
of the origir of ſacrifice? Or, will he rather 
re ſolve it into ſome general deduction of human 
reafon, and attribute it to the mere invention 
of man ? 

Be it ſo. On this ground let us follow 
him: and on this ground he muſt at leaſt al- 


low, that -the uſe of ſacrifice proves all man- 
kind 
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kind to have had, from nature, an idea, that | 


they ſtood in need of other merits, beſides 
their own, to redeem them from ſin—that the 
light of reaſon pointed the neceflity of ſome 
atonement to make up their own deficiences—; 
and that offering the life of an innocent crea- 
ture for their trauſgreſſions, came the neareſt 
of any thing, they could conceive, to the idea 
of ſuch an atonement. 

Thus this great article of our faith, though 
ſo offenſive to many of the advocates for reaſon, 
appears both ſimilar to God's moral govern- 
ment, and agreeable to the general ſenſe of 
mankind. God is the ſame yeſterday, to day, 
and for ever: and a connection, a uniformity, 
and analogy run through all his works, if it 


was in our power to trace them with accuracy, 


and preciſion. 

If the unbeliever ſill inquicks farther ; as 
cannot acquieſce without a plain account of 
the manner, in which the death of Chriſt ſa- 
tisſies God for the fins of the world, we muſt 
here be conſtrained to leave him. In ſuch in- 
quiries he will rarely meet with ſatisfaction. 
But let him be conſiſtent. Let him be an uni- 


verſa] ſceptic. Let him doubt a future ſtate. 
Let 
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Let him doubt the immortality of his ſoul. 
Let him doubt even his own exiſtence: for 
which of theſe things can he explain ? 

If we think juſtly, we ſhould diſtinguiſh 
between what is, and what is not, capable of 
proof, Let us try the truth of ſcripture by 
every method, that human reaſon can invent: 
but let us not imagine, that human reaſon can 
comprehend the whole ſyſtem of the Chriſtian 
religion. We enter freely into a rational 
proof of the being of a God: but we do not 
preſume to comprehend his attributes. What 
relates to man in the ſcheme of our redemption 
is very clear, God's part indeed is beyond our 
comprehenſion. But with this we have little 
to do. What is it to us, in what manner 
God performs this gracious work Our con- 
cern lies nearer home. God has offered us the 
' pardon of our fins, and everlaſting life through 
the merits of Chriſt. But if, in the niceneſs 
of our caſuiſtry, we reje& this offer, we may 
have reaſon to repent—if we reject it through 
negligence, we certainly ſhall. 

That we may have a more complete view of 


the danger of ſin (the cauſe of our miſery, and 
. of 
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of our Saviour's death), I ſhall conclude this 
article with enumerating its ſeveral kinds. 

And firſt I ſhall mention the lighteſt in this 
catalogue, fins of ignorance. A man may 
commit a fin without knowing it. He may 
have his doubts, at the time of acting, with- 
out the means of ſolving them. His ignorance 
does not alter the nature of the action itſelf; 
though it mitigates the guilt in him. Such 
ſins indeed, one would hope, are ſmall offences 
in the eyes of a merciful God :—and yet St. 
Paul heavily bewails his having perſecuted the 
church of Chriſt, notwithſtanding he did it 
ignorantly. . But St, Paul had few ſins to re- 
pent of, but thoſe of i ignorance. 

Sins of negligence are more involved in 
guilt. Not to uſe the opportunities we have, 
argues great coolneſs in religion ; and great 
inattention to our duty. — And on this head 
we ſhould be much on our guard: for many 
fins, which may perhaps appear to be thoſe of 
ignorance only, may in fact be charged upon 
our own, negligence, and want of attention to 
thoſe means of knowing, better, which God 


hath afforded us, | | . 
| Next 
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Mert to theſe we may rank ſins of ſurprize; 
into which we are commonly betrayed by ſome 
ſudden temptation, Sins of this kind ſhould 
be ſincerely repented of, and manfully with- 
ſtood.— If through our indulgence we ſuffer 
them to get ground upon us, they are no 
longer fins of ſurprize: they change their. 
name; and muſt be claſſed under the head of 
habitual fins. | | 

Habitual fins are tained with a very high 
degree of guilt. When, we thus become, the 
ſlaves of vice, our minds are tainted, and the 
ſenſe of religion is loſt. Even ute ſins, 
when their fibres are thus woven into our na- 
ture, attain enormous growth. Of this alſo 
we may be aſſured, that when we have thus 
loſt the command of ourſelves, we may pro- 
ceed any length. —--If a proper temptation 
ariſes, what is there to check us ?—We may 
be carried to the laſt degree of wickedneſs ; to 
which the ſcriptures give the "1 name of pre- 
ſumptuous ſins. | 

By preſumptuous fins are meant thoſe black 
crimes ;z which have no want of knowledge to 
excuſe—no ſudden temptation to extenuate; 
but are acted with deliberate contrivance; in 
open 


a 


open defiance of law, conſcience, and religi- 
on; and attended with all thoſe horrid cir= 
cumſtances, which ſhew the laſt depravity of 
human nature, 

From the guilt of every kind of ſin let us 
guard with all our care. In preſumptuous ſing 
none of you, I ſhould hope, can, well be in- 
volved, The mind yet unhardened, ftarts 
with horror at ſuch black tranſgreſſions, En- 
deavour then to keep alive this quick ſenſibili- 
ty; and preſerve yourſelves at leaſt from ha- 
bitual fins: for theſe are what firſt corrupt 
you. If you are not intangled in theſe, you 
may hope, that all your fins of negligence and 
ſurprize, if you guard againſt them as well as 
human frailty will permit, may find forgive- 
neſs through the merits of Chriſt, at the hands 
of that God, who knowing the infirmities of 
his creatures, is not extreme to mark what 


they have done amiſs. 
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LECTURS: 2 


Immortality of the ſoul—agreeable to reaſon— 
reſurrection of the body—ſcripture-doctrine 
on this head application of it future ſtate 
of happineſs —how deſcribed in ſeripture 
future ſtate of miſery—the eternity of it a 
doctrine of reaſon - ſeripture- account of it 
application of the doctrine 
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E believe farther “ in the reſurrection 
of the body.” — This article pre- 
ſumes our belief in the immortality of the ſoul. 
What that principle of life is, which we 
call the ſoul; how it is diſtinguiſhed from 
mere animal life; how it is connected with the 
body; and in what ſtate it ſubſiſts, when all 
bodily functions ceaſe ; are among thoſe in- 
diſſoluble queſtions, with which nature every 
where abounds. But notwithſtanding the dif- 
ficulties, which attend the diſcuſſion of theſe 
queſtions, the truth itſelf hath in all ages of 
the world been the popular creed. Men be- 
lieved their ſouls were immortal from their 
own feelings - from obſerving the progreſſive 
ſtate of the ſoul, capable, even after the body 
had attained its full ſtrength, of ftill higher 
improvements both in knowledge, and in ha- 
bits of virtue from the analogy of all nature, 
dying and reviving in every part—from their 
ſituation here ſo apparently incompleat in it- 
ſelf; and from a variety of other topics, which 
the reaſon of man was able to ſuggeſt. —But 
though nature could obſcurely ſuggeſt this 
great truth; yet chriſtianity alone threw a 
a clear 
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clear light upon it, and impreſſed it with a 
full degree of conviction upon our minds. 

But the article before us proceeds a ſtep far- 
ther. It not only implies the immortality of 
the ſoul; but aſſerts the reſurrection. of the 
body. dies was this doctrine wholly new to 
nature. In the heathen conceptions of a fu- 
ture life, we always find the ſoul in an imbodied 
ſtate, It was airy indeed and bloodleſs; hut 
ſill it had the parts of a human body, and 
could perform its operations. | 

In theſe particulars the. en 1 0 
gratify our curioſity. From various paſſages 
we are led to believe, that the body ſhall cer- 
tainly riſe again: but in what manner, or of 
what ſubſtance, we pretend not to amine. 


Me learn * that it is ſown in corruption, and 


& raiſed in incorruption; that it is ſawn in 
< diſhonour, and raiſed in glory; that it. is 
e ſown a natural body, and raiſed a ſpiritual, 


„ body:” from all which we gather, that 


whatever ſameneſs our bodies may have, they 


will hereafter take a more ſpiritualized nature 


and will not be ſubje& to thoſe infirmities, to 
which they were ſubject on earth. Farther on 


this yead, it behoves us not to inquire, 
Inftead 
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Inſtead, therefore, of entering into any meta- 
| phyſical diſquiſitions of identity, or any other 
curious points, in which this deep ſubject 
might engage us, all which, as they arg found» 
ed on uncertainty, muſt end in doubt, it is 
better to draw this doctrine, as well as all 
others, into practieal uſe: and the uſe we 
ought to make of it is, to pay that regard to 
our bodies, which is due to them not vainly 
to adorn—not luxuriouſſy to pamper them; 
but to keep them as much as poſſible from the 
pollutions of the world; and to lay them down 

in the grave undefiled, there to be ſealed up in 
expectation of a bleſſed reſurrection. 

Laſtly, we believe © in the life everlaſting ; = 
in which article we expreſs our faith in the 
eternity of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh» 
ments. 1 

This article is nearly related to the laſt, and 
is involved in the ſame obſcurity. In what 
the reward of the virtuous will conſiſt, after 
death, our reaſon gives us no information. 
Conjecture indeed it will, in a matter which 
ſo nearly concerns us ; and it hath conjectured 
in all ages: but information it hath none, ex- 
cept from the word of God; and even there, 

14 ous 
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our limited capacities can receive it only in 
general and figurative expreſſions. We are 
told, there will then reign fulneſs of joy, 
« and pleaſures for evermore—that the righte- 
© ous ſhall have an inheritance incorruptible, 
ic undefiled, that fadeth not away—where they 
& ſhall ſhine forth, as the ſun, in the preſence 
c of their father—where error, and fin, and 
< miſery ſhall be no more—where ſhall be aſ- 
e ſembled an innumerable company of angels, 
cc the general aſſembly of the church, the ſpi- 
« rits of juſt men made perfect that they 
cc ſhall neither hunger, nor thirſt any more— 
cc that all tears ſhall be wiped from their eyes 
c that there ſhall be neither death, nor ſor- 
© row, nor pain.“ 

From theſe, and ſuch expreflions as theſe, 
though we cannot collect the entire nature of 
a future ftate of happineſs, yet we can eaſily 
gather a few circumſtances, which muſt of 
courſe attend it ; as, that it will be very great 
— that it will laſt for ever—that it will be of a 
nature entirely different from the happineſs of 
this world—that, as in this world, our paſſions 


and appetites prevail; in the next, reaſon and 
virtue 
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virtue will have the ſuperiority “ hunger and 
« thirſt, tears and ſorrow, we read, will 
„ be no more that is, all uneaſy paſſions 
and appetites will then be annihilated—all vain 
fears will be then removed—all anxious and 
intruding cares—and we ſhall feel ourſelves 
compleat and perfect; and our happineſs, not 
dependent, as here, upon a thouſand preca- 
rious circumſtances, both within and without 
ourſelves, but conſiſtent, uniform, and ſtable. 

On the other hand, we pretend not to in- 
quire in what the puniſhment of the wicked 
conſiſts. In the ſcripture we find many ex- 
preſſions, from which we gather, that it will 
be very great. It is there called © an ever- 
„ laſting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
« angels—where the worm dieth not, and the 
&© fire is never quenched—where ſhall be weep- 
„ ing, and gnaſhing of teeth — where the 
« wicked ſhall drink of the wrath of God, 
&© poured without mixture, into the cup of his 
&© indignation—where they ſhall have no reſt, 
* neither by day nor night.” 

Though it becomes us certainly to put our 
intrepretations with the greateſt caution and 


humility on ſuch paſſages as theſe; yet “ the 
«© worm 
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ec worm that never dieth,” and © the fire that 
© js never quenched,” are ſtrong expreſſions, 
and hardly to be evaded by any refinements of 
verbal criticiſm. Let the deiſt bravely argue 
down his fears, by demonſtrating the abſurdity 
of conſuming a ſpirit in material fire, Let 
him fully explain the nature of future puniſh- 
ment ; and convince us, that where it cannot 
reform, it muſt be unjuſt.—But let us, with 
more modeſty, lay our hands humbly upon our 
breaſts, confeſs our ignorance; revere the ap- 
pointments of God, whatever they may be; 
and prepare to meet them with holy hope, 
and trembling joy, and awful ſubmiſſion to his 
righteous will. 

To the unenlightened heathen the eternity 
of future puniſhments appeared no ſuch unrea- 
ſonable doctrine. Their ſtate of the damned 
was of eternal duration. A vulture for ever 
tore thoſe entrails, which were forever re- 


newed*. 


* Rofirog. immanis wultur cbunco 


Immertale jecur tundevs, feecundag. tanis 
Nrn. Ag. vi. 596. 
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Of one thing, however, we may be well aſ- 
ſured (which may ſet us entirely at reſt in all 
our inquiries on this deep ſubject), that every 
thing will, in the end, be right—that a juſt and 
merciful God muſt act agreeably to juſtice and 
mercy—and that the firſt of theſe attributes 
will moſt aſſuredly be tempered with the latter. 

From the doctrine of future rewards and pu- 
niſhments, the great and moſt convincing prac- 
tical truth which ariſes, is, that we cannot 
exert too much pains in qualifying ourſelves 
for the happineſs of a future world. As this 
happineſs will laſt for ever, how beneficial will 
be the exchange—this world, * which is but 
for a moment, for that everlaſting weight 
&« of glory, which fadeth not away.“ 

Vice, on the other hand, receives the great- 
eſt diſcouragement from this doctrine, asevery 
ſin we commit in this world may be conſidered 
as an addition to an everlaſting account in the 
next, : 
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LECTURE X. 


The ten commandments—not a compleat rule 
of duty—diviſion of them, and ſhort com- 
mentary on them—our duty to God—belief 
fear love —objections to the goodneſs of 
God —meaſures of the love of God. 


HAVING 


E 


AVING conſidered the articles of our 
faith, we proceed to the rules of our 
practice. Theſe, we know, are of ſuch im- 
portance, tat, let our faith be what it will, 
unleſs it influence our lives, it is of no value, 
At the ſame time, if it be what it ought to be, 
it will certainly have this influence. 

On this head, the ten commandments are 
firſt placed before us; from which the com- 
poſers of the catechiſm, as well as many other 
divines, have drawn a compleat ſyſtem of 
chriſtian duties. But this is perhaps rather 
too much*®. Both Moſes, in the law, and 


In the fourth volume of biſhop Warburton's commentary on Pope's 
works, in the ſecond ſatyr of Dr. Donne, are theſe lines: 


Of whoſe ſtrange crimes no canoniſt can tell 
In which commandment”s large contents they devell. 


« The original,” ſays the biſhop, © is more humorous. 
In zobich commandment's large receipt they dell ; 


« as if the ten commandments were ſo wwide, as to land ready to receivs 
© every thing, which either the law of nature, or the goſpel commands, 
Ajuſt ridicule on thoſe practical commentators, as they are called, wha 
include all moral and religious duties within them," 


Chriſt 
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Chriſt in the goſpel, ſeem to have inlarged 
greatly on morals: and each of them, eſpecial- 
ly the latter, to have added many practical 
rules, which do not obviouſly fall under any 
of the commandments. 1 

But though we cannot call the decalogue a 
compleat rule of duty, we accept it with the 
utmoſt reverence, as the firſt great written law 
that ever God communicated to man. We 
conſider it as an eternal monument, inſcribed 
by the finger of God himſelf, with a few 
ſtrong, indelible characters; not defining the 
minutiz of morals ; but injoining thoſe great 
duties only, which have the moſt particular 
influence on the happineſs of ſociety ; and pro- 
Hibiting thoſe enormous crimes, which are the 
greateſt ſources of its diſtreſs, 

The ten commandments are divided into 
two parts, from their being originally written 
upon two tables. From hence one table is ſup- 
poſed to contain our duty to God ; the other, 
our duty to man. But this ſeems to be an un- 
authorized diviſion ; and hath a tendency to a 
verbal miſtake ; as if ſome duties were owing to 
God; and others to man: whereas in fact we 


know that all duties are equally owing to God. 
—How- 
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However, if we avoid this miſconception, 
the diviſion into our duty to God, and our duty 
to man, may be a convenient one. The four 
firſt commandments are contained in the firſt 
table : the remaining ſix in the- ſecond. 1 

At the head of them ſtands a prohibition to 
acknowledge more than one God. 

The ſecond commandment bears a near re- 
lation to the firſt, The former forbids poly- 
theiſm ; the latter idolatry : and with this be- 
lief, and practice, which generally accompa- 
nied each other, all the nations of the earth 
were tainted, when theſe commandments were 
given: eſpecially thoſe nations, by whom the 
Jews were ſurrounded. 

The third commandment injoins reverence 
to God's name. This is ſtrong religious re- 
ſtraint in private life; and as a ſolemn oath is 
the ſtricteſt obligation among men, nothing 
can be of greater ſervice to ſociety, than to hold 
it in general reſpect.. 

The fourth commands the obſeryance of the 
ſabbath ; as one of the beſt means of preſerving 
a ſenſe of God, and of religion in the minds of 
men. | 4 
K The 
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The ſerond table begins with injoining obe- 

dience to parents; a duty in a peculiar manner 
adapted to the jewiſh ſtate, before any regular 
government was erected, The temporal pro- 
miſe, which guards it, and which can relate only 
to the Jews, may either mean a promiſe of long 
Iife to each individual, who obſerved the pre- 
cept : or, of ſtability to the whole nation upon 
the general obſervance of it ; which is perhaps 
a better interpretation. 
The five next commandments are prohi- 
bitions of the moſt capital crimes, which pol- 
jute the heart of man, and injure the peace of 
ſociety, 

The firſt of them fools murder, which is 
the greateſt injury that, one man can do ano- 
ther; as of all crime the damage i in this is the 
moſt irreparable. 

The ſeventh commandment forbids adulte- 
ry. The black infidelity, and injury which 
accompany this crime; the confuſion in fami- 
lies, which often ſucceeds it; and the general 
tendency it hath to deſtroy all the domeſtic hap- 
pineſs of ſociety, ſtain it with a very high de- 
gree of guilt. 

The 
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The ſecufity of our property is the object K. 


che eighth commandment. 
The ſecurity of our characters, is the object 


1 


of the ninth. 7 R 

| The tenth reſtrains us not only from the 
aQual commiſſion of ſin; but from thoſe bad 
inclinations, which give it birth, 
After the commandments follows a commen- 
tary upon them, intitled, our duty to God,” 
and * our duty to our neighbour :” the latter 
of which might more properly be intitled, 
« Our duty to our neighbour, and ourſelves.” 
— Theſe ſeem Saba" as an explanation of the 
commandments on chriſtian principles; with 
the addition of other duties, which do not pro- 
perly fall-under any of them. On theſe we 
ſhall be more large. 

The firſt part of our duty to God, is, © to 
« believe in him;” which is the foundation 
of all religion, and therefore offers itſelf firſt to 
our conſideration. But this great point hath 
been already conſidered®, 

The next branch of our duty to God, is ts 


fear him. The fear of God is impreſſed equal- 


„Ser page 70. 
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ſy upon the righteous man, and the ſinner, 
But the fear of the ſinner conſiſts only in the 
dread of puniſhment. Tt is the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of guilt ; and is not that fear, which 
we conſider as a duty. The fear of God here 
meant, conſiſts in that reverential awe, that 
conſtant apprehenſion of his preſence, which 
ſecures us from offending him. When we are 
before our ſuperiors, we naturally feel a re- 
ſpe, which prevents our doing any thing in- 
decent in their fight. Such (only in a higher 
degree) ſhould be our reverence of God, in 
whoſe ſight, we know, we always ſtand. If a 
ſenſe of the divine preſence hath ſuch an in- 
fluence over us, as to check the bad tendency 
of our thoughts, words, and actions; we may 
properly be ſaid to be impreſſed with the fear of 
God. If not, we neglect one of the beſt means 
of checking vice, which the whole circle of re- 
Iigious reſtraint affords, 

Some people go a ſtep farther ; and ſay, that 
as every degree of light behaviour, though _ 
ſhort of an indecency, is improper before our 
ſuperiors; ſo is it likewiſe in the preſence of 
almighty God, who is ſo much ſuperior to 


every thing, that can be called great on earth. 
But 
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But this is the language of ſuperſtitions 
Mirth, within the bounds of innocence, can- 
not be offenſive to God. He is offended only 
with vice. Vice, in the loweſt degree, is 
| hateful to him: but a formal, ſet behaviour, 
can be neceſſary only to preſerve human dic 
tinctions. 

The next duty to God is that of love, which 
is founded upon his goodneſs to his creatures. 
Even this world, mixed as it is with evil, ex- 
hibits various marks of the goodneſs of the 
Deity, Moſt men indeed place their affections 
too much upon it, and rate it at too high a 
value : but in the opinion even of wiſe men, it 
deſerves ſome eſtimation, The acquiſition of 
knowledge, in all its branches; the intercourſe 
of ſociety ; the contemplation of the wonder- 
ful works of God, and all the beauteous ſcenes 
of nature; nay, even the low inclinations of 
animal life, when indulged with ſobriety and 
moderation, furniſh various modes of pleaſure 
aud enjoyment, 

Let this world however go for little. In 
contemplating a future life, the enjoyments of 
this are loſt. It is in the contemplation of fu- 
turity, that the chriſtian views the goodneſs of 
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God in the fulleſt light. When we fee the 
Deity engaging himſelf by covenant to make 
our ſhort abode here a preparation for our 
eternal happineſs hereafter—when we are aſ- 
ſured, that this happineſs is not only eternal, 
but of the pureſt and moſt perfect kind—when 
we ſee God, as a father, opening all his ſtores 
of love and kindneſs, to bring back to himſelf 
a race of creatures fallen from their original 
perfection, and totally loſt through their own 
folly, perverſeneſs, and wickedneſs; then it 
is that the evlls of life ſeem as atoms in the ſun- 
beam ; the divine nature appears overflowing 
with goodneſs to mankind, and calls forth 
every exertion of our gratitude and love. 

That the enjoyments of a future ſtate, in 
whatever thoſe enjoyments conſiſt, are the gitt 
of God, is ſufficiently obvious: but with re- 
gard to the government of this world, there is 
often among men a fort of infidelity, which 
afcribes all events to their own prudence and 
induſtry. Things appear to run in a ſtated 
courſe ; and the finger of Rows which acts wel 
 feen, is never ſuppoſed. 
And, no doubt, our own induſtry and pru- 


dence have a great — in procuring for us the 
5 . bleſſings 
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bleſſings of life. God hath annexed them 46 
the reward of our exertions. But can we ſup- 
poſe, that ſuch exertions will be of any ſervice 
to us, unleſs the providence of God throw op- 
portunities in our way? All the means of 
worldly happineſs are ſurely no other than the 
means of his government. Moſes faw among 
the Jews a kind of infidelity like this, When he 
forbad the people to ſay in their hearts, My 
„ power, and the might of my hands hath 
&« gotten me this wealth :” whereas, he adds, 
they ought to remember, © That it is the 
« Lord who giveth power to get wealth.“ 
Others again have objected to the goodheſs 
of God, his permiſſion of evil. A g60d God, 
fay they, would bave prevented it; and have 
placed his creatures in a ſituation * r 
diſtreſſes of life. 

With regard to man; there ſbems to be no 
great difeulty i in this matter. It is enough, 
ſurely, that God hath put the means of com- 
fort in our power. In the natural world, he 
hath given us remedies againſt hunger, cold, 
and diſeaſe; and in the moral world, againſt 
the miſchief of ſin, Even death itſelf, the laſt 
great evil, he hath ſhewn us how we may 
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change into the moſt conſummate bleſſing. A 
ſtate of trial ® therefore, and a future world, 
ſeem eaſily to ſet things to rights on this head. 
The miſery of the brute creation is indeed 
more unaccountable, But have we not the 
modeſty to ſuppoſe, that this difficulty may be 
owing to our ignorance? And that on the 
ſtrength of what we know of the wiſdom of 
God, we may venture to truſt him for thoſe 
parts which we cannot comprehend ? | 
One truth, after all, is very apparent, that 
if we ſhould argue ourſelves into atheiſm by 
the untractableneſs of theſe ſubjects, we ſhould 
be ſo far from getting rid of our difficulties, 
that, if we reaſon juſtly, ten thouſand greater 
would ariſe, either from conſidering the world 
under no ruler, or under one of our own ima- 
gining. | 
There remains one farther conſideration with 
regard to the love of God, and that is, the 
meaſure of it. We are told we ought to love 
him „ with all our heart, with all our ſoul, 
4% and with all our ſtrength.” Theſe are 
ſtrong expreſſions, and ſeem to imply a greater 


, © See page 31, Ec. 


warmth 
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warmth of affection, than many people may 
perhaps find they can exert. The affections of 
ſome are naturally cool, and little excited by 
any objects. The guilty perſon is he, whoſe 
affections are warm in every thing but religion. 
—T he obvious meaning therefore of the ex- 
preſſion is, that whether our affections are cool 
or warm, we ſhould make God our chief good 
that we ſhould ſet our affections more upon 
him, than upon any thing elſe—and that, for 
his ſake, and for the ſake of his laws, we 
ſhould be ready to reſign every thing we have, 
and even life itſelf, So that the words ſeem 
nearly of the ſame import with thoſe of the 
apoſtle, ** Set your affections on things above, 
« and not on things on the earth.” 
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LECTURE 6 


Obſervance of the ſabbath—jewiſh ſabbath— 
difference between it and the chriſtian ſab- 
bath—moral ends of the ſabbath—-public 
worſhip—on what reaſon it is founded - ſab- 
bath a mean of inſtrution—truſt in God 
honour due to God's name —objections againſt 
the uſe of oaths anſwered—perjury—curſing 
—common ſwearing. | 
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UR next duty to God, is, “ to worſhip 
„ him, to give him thanks, to put our 
„ whole truſt in him, and to call upon him.” 

We have here the duty of prayer recom- 
mended to us: but I ſhall have occaſion, in 
treating of the Lord's prayer, to ſpeak more 
fully hereafter on this ſubject, What I ſhall 
ſay at preſent, ſhall be confined to the obſer- 
vance of the ſabbath. 

The jewiſh ſabbath was inſtituted to com- 
memorate the creation of the world, and the 
redemption from Egypt. Theſe great events, 
which it held out, impreſſed upon the people a 
ſtrong ſenſe of God's power; their dependence 
upon him ; and the propriety of worſhip. 

The great event held out by the chriſtian 
ſabbath, is the reſurrection of Chriſt. And 
for this reaſon the chriſtian hath changed his 
ſabbath from the ſeventh day of the week ta 
the firſt, A 

There is another diſtinction between the 
jewiſh and the chriſtian ſabbath. The former 
was obſerved with that ceremonial ſtrictneſs 
which ran through the whole jewiſh law. 


The more liberal ſpirit of the goſpel hath freed 
the 
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the chriſtian ſabbath from theſe obſervances ; 
and retains only its moral ends, public worſhip, 
and inſtruction. By theſe ends therefore our 
ſabbath is regulated; and nothing prophanes 
it, but what oppoſes them.-On the head of 
public worſhip much might be ſaid. 

It is a teſtimony of that reverence which is 

due to the ſupreme Being. The general ſenſe 
of mankind conſiders it as ſuch. The heathen 
nations always approached their gods in public 
aſſemblies. The reſpect of a public reſort, 
on ſolemn occaſions, is paid even to earthly 
princes.—If it tends therefore in any degree to 
impreſs an idea of reverence, it is certainly due 
on all occaſions, where the Almighty is con- 
cerned, 
An attendance alſo on the public ſeryice of 
the church is giving a public teſtimony of our 
faith. It is that teft, which ſociety demands 
of all its members. By the laws of the com- 
munity it is exacted; and it tends undoubt- 
edly to create a confidence among men. 

Theſe public aſſemblies are alſo a kind of 
connecting bond among chriſtians. Every part | 
of the ſervice points out that love, and union, 
which ſhould ſubſiſt among them. It places 
| them 
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"them in the light of children of one common 
parent; joining, with one conſent, in begging 
bleſſings, which concern them all. | 
Public worſhip alſo is particularly accom- 
modated to deprecate national calamities, and 
implore national bleſſings; as cloſet devotion 
is more. the vehicle of our private requeſts, 
It is commonly alſo eſteemed the moſt ani- 
mated ſpecies of devotion, as the zeal of one 
may be ſuppoſed to excite the zeal of another. 
In the generality indeed of our cold, unani- 
mated aſſemblies, little of this is ſeen : but if 
we were preſent at an aſſembly, where every 
member was really in earneſt, we muſt be much 
unacquainted with the ſpirit of devotion, if 
we did not,. in ſome degree, catch the flame. 
We muſt alſo particularly remember, that 
great ſtreſs is laid upon this ſpecies of devotion 
in ſcripture; where we read frequently of aſ- 
ſemblies meeting to praiſe God on tbe firſt day 
of the week, —Nor is it perhaps unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that public devotion draws God's 
favour, in a peculiar manner, upon our pray- 
ers, «Where two or three are gathered to- 
«« gether,” ſays Chriſt, “there am I in the 
& midſt of them,” 
Secondly, 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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Secondly, the ſabbath is the great mean of 
inſtruction. If people of education in this en- 
lightened age, think inſtruction of leſs conſe- 
quence to them, yet at leaſt they muſt think it 
of great uſe to the vulgar, It is a common 
opinion, and the better for being ſo, that were 
it not for the ſabbath, religion itſelf would be 
loſt. And if people of ſuperior ſtations do not 
give the obſervance of it their ſanction, it will 
not long have credit among the vulgar. 

Since therefore the obſervance of the ſabbath 
is founded upon ſo many wiſe and juſt reaſons, 
what have they to anſwer for, who not only 
neglect this inſtitution themſelves, but bring 
it by their example into contempt with others ? 
I ſpeak not to thoſe who make it a day of com- 
mon diverſion ; who, laying aſide all decen- 


cy, and breaking through all civil and religious 


regulations, ſpend it in the moſt licentious 
amuſements : ſuch people are paſt all reproof: 
but I ſpeak to thoſe, who in other things pro- 
feſs themſelves to be ſerious people; and, one 
might hope, would act right, when they were 
convinced what was ſo. 


But 


. 1 
But our prayers, whether in public, or in 
private, are only an idle parade, unleſs we pet 
our truſt in God. e 
By putting our truſt in God, is meant de- 
pending upon him, as our happineſs,” and our 
refuge. 
Human nature is always endeavouring either 
to remove pain; or, if eaſe be obtained, to ac- 
quire happineſs. And thoſe things are cer- 
tainly the moſt eligible, which in theſe reſpects 
are the moſt effectual. The world, it is true, 
makes us flattering promiſes : but who can ſay 
that it will keep them? We conſiſt of two 
parts, a body, and a ſoul. Both of theſe want 
the means of happineſs, as well as the removal 
of evil, But the world cannot even afford 
them to the 2 Its means of happineſs, to 
* thoſe Who depend upon t them as ſuch, are, in a 
thouſand inſtances, _unſatisfying. Even, at 
beſt, they will fail us in the end, While pain, 
diſeaſes, and death, ſhew us, that the world 
can afford no refuge againſt bodily diſtreſs. 
And if it cannot afford the means of happineſs, 


and of ſecurity, to the body, how much leſs 
L can 
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can we ſuppoſe it able to afford them to the 
ſoul ? | | 
Nothing then, we ſee, in this world, is a 
ſufficient foundation for truſt ; nor indeed can 
any thing be, but almighty God, who affords 
us the only means of happineſs, and is our 
only real refuge in diſtreſs. On him, the 
more we truſt, the greater we ſhall feel our ſe- 
curity; and that man who has, on juſt reli- 
gious motives, confirmed in himſelf this truſt, 
wants nothing elſe to ſecure his happineſs. 
The world may wear what aſpect it will: it is 
not on it that he depends. As far as prudence 
goes, he endeavours to avoid the evils of life: 

but when they fall to his ſhare (as ſooner or 
later we muſt all ſhare them) he reſigns him- 
ſelf into the hends of that God who made 
him, and who knows beſt how to diſpoſe of 
him. On him he thoroughly depends, and 
with him he has a conſtant intercourſe by 
prayer; truſting, that whatever happens is 
agreeable to that juſt government, which God 
has eſtabliſhed ; and that, of conſequence, it 
muſt be beſt, 


| We 
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We are injoined next to honour God's 
&« holy name.” 

The name of God i is accompanied with ſuch 
ideas of greatneſs and reverence, that it ſhould 
never paſs our lips without ſuggeſting thoſe 
ideas. Indeed it ſhould never be mentioned, 
but with a kind of awful heſitation, and on the 
moſt ſolemn occaſions—either in ſerious diſ- 
courſe ; or, when we invoke God in prayer ; 
or, when we ſwear by his name. 2 

In this laft light we are here particularly 
injoined to honour the name of God. A ſo- 
lemn oath is an appeal to God himſelf “; and 
is intitled to our utmoſt reſpect, were it only 
in a political light; as in all human concerns 
it is the ſtrongeſt teſt of veracity ; and has been 
a proved as ſuch by the wiſdom of all nations. 

Some religioniſts have diſapproved the uſe 
of oaths, under the idea of prophaneneſs. The 
language of the ſacred writers conveys a dif- 
ferent idea, One of them ſays, An oath for 


* The poets rule in the drama, is exa#tly cubat ought to be the Cbriſ- 
tian s in the uſe of oaths : 
Nec Deus interfit, nifi dignus windice nodus 
Iaciderit. a 
L 2 con- 
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* confirmation is an end of all ſtriſe:“ 
- other, I take God for record upon my ſoul :” 
and a third, God is my witneſs.” 

To the uſe of oaths others have objected, 
that they are nugatory. The good man will 
ſpeak the truth without an oath ; and the bad 
man, cannot be held by one, And this would 
be true, if mankind were divided into good 
and bad : but as they are generally of a mixed 
character, we may well ſuppoſe, that many 
would venture a ſimple falſhosd ; who would 
yet be ſtartled at the idea of perjury®, 

As an oath therefore taken in a ſolemn man- 
ner, and on a proper occaſion, may be con- 
ſidered as one of the higheſt acts of religion; 
ſo perjury, or falſe ſwearing, is certainly one 
of the higheſt acts of impiety ; and the greateſt 
diſhonour we can poffibly ſhew to the name of 
God. It is, in effect, either denying our be- 
lief in a God, or his power to puniſn. Other 
crimes wiſh to eſcape the notice of heaven: 
this is daring the Almighty to his face, 


* They who attend our crurts of juſtice, often ſee inflances among the 
common people of their aſſerting roum diy <vbat oe will either wy! to 
ſwear ; or when ſwerr, will not affert, 
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After petjury, the name of God is moſt diſs 
honoured by the horrid practice of curſing; 
Its effects in ſociety it is true, are not ſo miſ- 
chievous as thoſe of perjury ; ; nor is it ſo. deli- 
berate an act; but yet it conveys a ſtill more 


horrid idea. Indeed if there be one wicked» 

actice more peculiarly diabolical, than ano- 
ther; it is this: for no employment can be 
conceived more ſuitable to infernal ſpirits, than 
that of ſpending their rage and impotence in 
curſes, and execrations, If this ſhocking vice 

ere not ſo dreadfully familiar to our ears, it 


could not fail to ſtrike us with the utmoſt hor 
ror. 
"We next conſider common ſwearing z a ſin 
ſo univerſally practiſed, that one would ima- 
gine ſome great advantage, in the way either 
of pleaſure or profit, attended it. The wages 
of iniquity afford ſome temptatiqn: but to 
commit ſin without any wages, is a ſtrange 
ſpecies of infatuation. May we then alk the 
common ſwearer, what the advantages are, 
which ariſe from this practice? | | 
It will be difficult to point one out. Per- 
haps it may be ſaid, that it adds ſtrength to an 
afficmation, But if a man commonly ſtrengthen | 
L z ee 
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| his affirmations in this way, we may venture 
to aſſert, that the practice will tend rather to 
leſſen, than confirm, his credit. It ſhews 

plainly what he himſelf thinks of his own ve- 
racity. We never prop a building, till it be- 
comes ruinous. | | 

Some forward youth may think, that an oath 

adds an air and ſpirit to his diſcourſe; that it 
is manly and important; and gives him con- 
ſequence. We may whiſper one ſecret in his 
ear, which he may be aſſured is a truth. — 
Theſe airs of manlineſs give him conſequence 
with thoſe only, whoſe commendation is diſ- 
grace : others he only convinces, at how early 
an age he wiſhes to be thought profligate. 

Perhaps he may imagine that an oath gives 

force, and terror to his threatnings.—In this 
he may be right; and the more horribly wicked 
he grows, the greater obje& of terror he may 
make himſelf, On this plan the devil affords 
him a compleat pattern for imitation, 
Paltry as theſe apologies are, I ſhould ſup- 
poſe, the practice of common ſwearing has 
little more to ſay for itſelf.— Thoſe however, 
who can argue in favour of this fin, I ſhould 


| fear, there is little chance to reclaim, —But it 
| | is 
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is probable, that the greater part of ſuch as art 
addicted to it, act rather from habit, than 
principle. To deter ſuch perſons from in- 
dulging ſo pernicious a habit, and to ſhew 
them, that it is worth their while to be at ſome 
- pains to conquer it, Jet us now ſee what 
arguments may be produced on the other 
fide. "IN | 

In the firſt place, common ſwearing leads to 
perjury. He who is addicted to ſwear on every 
trifling occaſion, cannot but often, I had al- 
moſt ſaid, unavoidably, give the ſanction of an 
oath to an untruth. And though I ſhould 
hope ſuch perjury is not a fin of ſo heinous 2 
nature, as what, in judicial matters, is called 
wilful, and corrupt; yet it is certainly ſtained 
with a very great degree of guilt. 

But ſecondly, common ſwearing is a large 
ſtride towards wilful and corrupt perjury z in 
as much as it makes a ſolemn oath to be re- 
ceived with leſs reverence, If nobody dared to 
take an oath, but on proper occaſions, an oath 
would be received with reſpect : but when we 
are accuſtomed to hear ſwearing the common 
language of our ftreets, it is no wonder, that 
people make light of oaths on every occaſion 3 

L 4 and 
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aki chat judicial, commercial, qualifying, and 
official oaths, are all treated with ſo much i in- 
difference. 

. Thirdly, common ſwearing may be con- 
fidered as an act of great irreverence to God 
and as ſuch, implying alſo a great indifference 
to 8 If it would diſgrace a chief ma- 
giſtfate to ſuffer appeals on every trifling, or 
ludicrous occaſion; we may at leaſt think it as 
diſreſpectful to the Almighty.—If d we Ioſe our 
reverence for God, it is impoſſible we can re- 
tain it for his laws. You ſcarce remember a 
common ſwearer, who was in other ref, peas an 
aan chriſtian, 

But above all, we ſhould be deterred 1 
common ſwearing by the poſitive command of 
our Saviour, which is founded unqueſtionably 
upon the wickedneſs of the practice: You 
4 have heard,” ſaith Chriſt, that it hath 
«© been ſaid by them of old time, thou ſhalt 


«© not forſwear thyſelf ; but I ſay unto you, 
« ſwear not at all; neither by heaven, for jt 
<< is God's throne, neither by the earth for it 
< is his footſtool: but let your communi- 
6 cation” (that is, your ordinary converſation) 
cc he 
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ic be yea, yea, nay, nay ; for whatſoever is 
« more than theſe cometh of evil.” St. James 
alſo, with great emphaſis preſſing his maſter's 
words, ſays, „Above all things, my brethren, 
„ ſwear not; neither by heaven, neither by 

« the earth, neither by any other oath: but 
« let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay, 
“ Jeſt you fall into condemnation.” 

I ſhall juſt add, on this ſubject, that two 
things are to be avoided, which are nearly al- 
lied to ſwearing. 

The firſt is, the uſe of light exclamations, 
and invocations upon God, og every trivial 
occaſion. We cannot have much reverence 
for God himſelf, when we treat his name in ſo 
familiar a manner; and may aſſure ourſelves, 
that we are indulging a practice, which muſt 
weaken impreflions, that ought to be preſerved 
as ſtrong as poſſible. 

Secondly, ſuch idle expreſſions; and wanton 
phraſes, as ſound like ſwearing, are to be a- 
voided ; and are often therefore indulged by 
filly people, for the ſake of the ſound ; who 
think (if they think at all) that they add to 


their diſcourſe the ſpirit of ſwearing without 
the 
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the guilt of it. Such people had better lay 
aſide, together with ſwearing, every appears 
ance of it. Theſe appearances may both of- 
fend, and miſlead others; and with regard to 
themſelves, may end in realities. At leaſt, 
they ſhew an inclination to ſwearing : and an 
inclination to vice, indulged, is really vice. 


LECTURE XII. 


Honour due to God's word books of ſcripture 
—patriarcha] hiſtory—jewiſh hiſtory - pro- 
phetic writings—poetical, and moral - new 
teſtament—hiſtory of Chriſt, and the early 
age of the church—epiſtles and revelations 
—uſe and application of ſeripture hat it 
is to ſerve God truly—what it is to ſerve 
him all the days of our life, 


AS 
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S we are injoined to honour God? « holy 
name, ſo are we injoined alſo to Da» 
4 nour his holy word.“ 

By God's holy word, we mean both the old 
teſtament and the new. The connection be- 
tween them is ſo cloſe, that no man can pay a 
regard to the one, without paying it alſo to the 
other. The new teſtament is not only of the 
ſame texture with the old; but the very ſame 
web, as it were, only more unfolded. 

The books of the old teſtament open with 
the earlieſt accounts of time, eatlier than any 
human records reach; and yet, in many in- 
ſtances, they are ſtrengthened by human re- 
cords. The heathen mythology is often ground- 
ed on remnants of the ſacred ſtory; and many 
of the bible- events are recorded, however im- 
perfectly, in prophane hiſtory. The very face 
of nature bears witneſs to the deluge. 

In the hiſtory of the patriarchs is exhibited a 
moſt beautiful picture of the ſimplicity of an- 
cient manners; and of genuine nature, un- 
adorned indeed by ſcience, but impreſſed 
ſtrongly with a ſenſe of religion. This gives 
an air of greatneſs and dignity, to all the ſen- 
timents 
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timents and actions of theſe exalted charac- 
ters. 255 

The patriarchal hiſtory is followed by the 
jewiſh. Here we have the principal events of 
that peculiar nation; which lived under a the- 
ocracy, and was ſet apart to preſerve, and 
- propagate * the knowledge of the true God 
through thoſe ages of ignorance, antecedent to 
Chriſt. Here too we find thoſe types, and 
" repreſentations, which the apoſtle to the He- 
brews calls the ſhadows of good things to 
„ come.” 

To thoſe books, which contain the legiſla- 
tion, and hiſtory of the Jews, ſucceed the 
prophetic writings. As the time of the pro- 
miſe drew ftil] nearer, the notices of its ap- 
proach became ſtronger. The kingdom of the 
Meſſiah, which was but obſcurely ſhadowed 
by the ceremonies of the jewiſh law, was 
marked in ſtronger lines by the prophets, and 
proclaimed in more intelligible language. The 
office of the Meſſiah, his miniſtry, his life, his 
9 his death, and his reſurrection, are all 


See this age very learnedly treated in one of the firſt chapters of 
Fenkins"s reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
| | very 
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very diſtinctly held out. It is true, the Jews, 
explaining the warm figures of the prophetic 
language too literally, and applying to a tem- 
poral dominion thoſe expreſſions, which were 
intended only as deſcriptive of a ſpiritual, 
were offended at the meanneſs of Chriſt's ap- 
pearance on earth; and would not own him 
for that Meſſiah, whom their prophets had 
foretold ; though theſe very prophets, when 
they uſed a leſs figurative language, had de- 

ſcribed him, as he really was, „a man of 
* ſorrows, and acquainted with grief.“ 

To theſe books are added ſeveral others, po- 
etical and moral, which adminiſter much in- 
ſtruction, and matter of meditation to devout 
minds. A 

The new teſtament contains firſt the ſimple 
hiſtory of Chriſt, as recorded in the four goſ- 
pels. In this hiſtory alſo are delivered thoſe 
excellent inſtructions, which our Saviour oc- 
caſionally gave his diſciples; the precepts and 
the example blended together. 

To the goſpels ſucceeds an account of the 
lives and actions of ſome of the principal apoſ- 
tles; together with the early ſtate of the chriſ- 
tian church, | 


The 
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The epiſtles of ſeveral of the apoſtles, par- 
ticularly of St. Paul, to ſome of the new eſta- 
bliſhed churches, make another part. Our 
Saviour had promiſed to, endow his diſciples 
with power from on high to compleat the great 
work of publiſhing the goſpel ; and in the 
epiſtles that work is compleated. The truths 
and doctrines of the chriſtian religion are here 
ſtill more unfolded, and inforced ; as the great 
ſcheme of our redemption, was now finiſhed by 

the death of Chriſt. 

The ſacred volume is concluded with the 
revelations of St. John; which are ſuppoſed to 
contain a prophetic deſcription of the, future 
ſtate of the church. Some of theſe prophecies, 
It is thought on very good grounds, are already 
fulfilled; and others, which now, as ſublime 
deſcriptions only, amuſe the imagination, will 
probably, in the future ages of the church, be 

the objects of the underſtanding alſo. 

Such is the word of God, which we are in- 
joined to honour. And this honour, we may 
be aſſured, is beſt ſhewn by applying theſe 
holy writings to the uſes for which God in- 
tended them. We ſhould take the bible into 


eur hands, as we ſhould approach a divine 
in- 
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inſtructor, with a habit of mind—not to cavil 


not to create objections— not to quote wan- 
tonly - not to apply to ludicrous purpoſes (all 
which is certainly diſhonouring it) but with a 
pious inclination to improve our hearts, by 


learning from it the duties of .chriſtianity—by 


learning from it, how to Jive, and how to 


die. 


; 


This divine hook furniſhes a great variety of 


matter for out meditation. © It is profitable,” . 


we are told, „for doctrine, for reproof, for 


60 correction and inſtr uction. . of When We find 


in it moral rules laid down for our conduct, 


we ſhould. compare our actions with thoſe 
rules: and where motives are aſſigned, we 


ſhould try our hearts by theſe too, and examine, 


whether they are right in the ſight of God. 


When it inſtructs us to have our converſation 
in heaven, and to ſet our affections on things 
above, we ought to examine ourſelves, whether 


heaven, or the world is more the object of our 
deſires. When the mercies of the goſpel are 


recited, they ſhould raife our joy, our love, 


and thank fulneſs: and when we read the de- 


nunciations of God's wrath againſt ſin, our 


minds ſhould receive with reverence the a ful 
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impreſſion-. When the good actions of Holy 
men are recorded, we ſhould conſider them as 
recorded: for. pur example; and when their 
frailties are recited; theſe ſhould: teach us dif- 
fidence,' and humility: In ſhort, our fears, 
our hopes, our faith, our joy, our love, and 
gratitude have all ſufficient objects to engage 
them. It ſhould be our great endeavour to 
transfuſe the ſpirit of this holy book into our 
lives; and he who can · do this the beſt, may d | 
aſſured, that he honours it the moſt. „ dr 

The laſt part of our duty to God is, to 

tc. ſerve him truly all the days of our life.“ 

« To ſerve God truly alf the days of our 
ce life” implics two things # firſt, the mode 
of this ſervice; and ſecondly, the term of it. 
Firſt, wo muſt ſerve God truly. We muſt 
not reſt ſatisfied with the outward action: but 
muſt take care that every ation” be found- 
ed on a proper motive. It is the motive 
alone that makes an action acceptable to. God. 
The hypogrite may faſt: twice in the week, 
4 and give alms of all that he poſſeſſes: 
nay he may faſt the whole week, if he be able; 


and give all he has, in alms; hut if his faſts, 
and his alms arc intended as matter of oſten- 


tation 
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tation only, 1 the one, nor the other; ĩ is 
that true ſervice which God requires. God 
requires the heart: He requires that an earneſt 
ons of acting agreeably to his will, ſhould be 

he general ſpring of our actions: and this will 
— nnen ien a value in his 
hight. 

As we are injoined to 1 God — is 
are we injoined to ſerve him all the days of 
c our life.” As far as human frailties will 
permit, we ſhould perſevere in a conſtant tenor 
of obedience. That lax behaviour, which in- 
ſtead of making a ſteady progreſs, is continu- 
ally relapſing into former exrprs, and running 
the ſame round of ſinning, and repenting, is 
rather the life of an irreſolute ſinners thun of 
a pious chriſtian. Human errors, and frailties, 
we know, God will not treat with too ſevere 
an eye: but he who, in the general tenor of 
his life, does not keep advancing towards chriſ- 
tian perfection; but ſuffers himſelf, at inter- 
vals, entirely to loſe ſight of his calling, can- 
not be really ſerious in his profeſſion: he is at 
a great diſtance from ſerving God truly all the 
days of his life; and has no ſcriptural ground 


to hope much from the mercy of God, 
: M 2 That 
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That man, whether placed in high eſtate, 
or low, has reached the ſummit of human hap- 
pineſs, who is truly ſerious in the ſervice of 
his Creator. The things of this world may 
engage, but cannot engroſs, his attention : 
its ſorrows, and its joys may affect, but can» 
not diſconcert, him, No man, he knows, can 
faithfully ſerve two maſters. He bath hired 
himſelf to one=that great Maſter, whoſe com- 
mands he reveres, whoſe favour he ſeeks, whoſe 
diſpleaſure alone is the real object of his fears; 
and whoſe rewards alone are the real objects of 
his hope. Every thing elſe is, trivial in his 
fight. The world may ſooth ; or it may threat- 
en him: he perſeyeres ſteadily in the ſervice of 
his God; and in that perſeverance feels his 
happineſs every day the more eſtabliſhed, 
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LECTURE XIII. 


Duties to man divided into general and parti- 
cular general duties conſidered loving our 
neighbour as ourſelves— the phraſe explained 
—the nature of chriſtian benevolence—of 
private friendſhip, and love to our country 
—doing to others, as we would have them 
do to us—the rule properly guarded—the 
happineſs derived to individuals, and ſociety 
from the obſervance of the two rules, of lov- 
ing our neighbour as ourſelves; and doing ta 
others, as we would have them do to us. 
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AVING conſidered thoſe duties, which 

we owe immediately to God, we next 
confider theſe, which have a more immediate 
connection with man. Theſe, as difpoſed ih 
the ſummary befote us, may be divided int6 
general, and particalat duties—ſuch as eoncern 
mankind in general; and ſuch as ariſe from 
particulat relations. 

Let us conſider, ſirſt, fuch as are general. 
&« We muſt love our neighbour as ourſelves” 
—and, ** Do to others, as we would have 
te them do to us,” - Theſe two rules may not 
improperly be called an appendix to the law. 
Upon every emiefrgence a law in point may not 
be ready: it may not indeed exiſt, In many 
caſes we muſt be more at liberty, What law, 
for inftance, can direct all thoſe little namelefs 
offices of friendly intercourſe between man and 
man, which preferve the peace of focicty ; 
and form the greateſt part of its happineſs? 

What law again can direct our gratitude ? or 
can enter into all thoſe minute diſtinQionss 
which make the eireumſtances of one man dif- 
ferent from thoſe of another? We are here 
thereſore in joined to make appeals to our own 
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feelings in many caſes not taken notice of by 
law. The former of theſe great rules regards 
our affections; the latter, our actions. 
Firſt, ** we muſt love our neighbour as our- 
ce ſelves.” The meaning of the word neigh- 
bour, our Saviour ſettled in the parable of the 
good Samaritan ; from which it appears, that 
all mankind ate to be eſteemed our neighbours. 

The mode alſo of this affection is defined. 
t We muſt love our neighbour, as ourſelves.” 
How then do we love ourſelves? Self-love, 
we know, is a ſteady principle, prompting us, 
at all times, to avoid pain, and purſue happi- 
neſs. For though men are often the voluntary 
authors of their own miſery ;z yet they act 
under a blind belief, that the preſent pleaſure, 
in a vicious action, may overbalance the per- 
nicious conſequences. Their own happineſs 
is always intended.—If therefore the love we 
owe our neighbour, muſt be meaſured by the 
love we bear ourſelves, it muſt be a ſteady 
principle prompting us at all times to relieve 
his diſtreſſes, and promote his happineſs. 
But it may be objected, that love is invo- 
Juntary—that we like, and diſlike from hu- 


mour, prejudice, and caprice ; how then is an 
af- 
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affection, ſo little in our power, preſcribed as 
a duty ? ö | As 

This is eaſily anſwered. A general, ab- 
ſtracted benevolence, which is ready to do 
good to all, and which delights in the good of 
all, may exiſt without any of that particular 
attachment to the individual, which is uſually 
called love: and this is the temper, which 
chriſtianity would encourage—an affection to 
the whole ſpecies ; and particularly a compaſ- 
ſion to the diſtreſſed part of it. The good 
Samaritan would have relieved any man in the 
ſame circumſtances, in which he found the 
diſtreſſed traveller. To that man he had no 
particular attachment. He had never before 


ſeen him. 

Here a queſtion may ariſe about private 
. friendſhip, and love to our country; on both 
which points the ſcripture is filent. 

It may be ſo : it was our Saviour's deſign to 
enlarge our affections, rather than contract 
them. He, who was ſo well acquainted with 
human nature, certainly knew, that if uni- 
verſal benevolence were attained, all the infe- 
rior degrees of affection to relations, friends, 


and country, would follow of courſe. | 
: Beſides, 
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feelings in many caſes not taken notice 6f by 
law. The former of theſe great rules regards 
our affections; the latter, our actions. 

Firſt, “ we muſt love our neighbour as our- 
<« ſelves.” The meaning of the word neigh- 
bour, our Saviour ſettled in the parable of the 
good Samaritan ; from which it appears, that 
all mankind ate to be eſteemed our neighbours. 

The mode alſo of this affection is defined. 
„We muſt love our neighbour, as ourſelves.” 
How then do we love ourſelves? Self-love, 
we know, is a ſteady principle, prompting us; 
at all times, to avoid pain, and purſue happi- 
neſs. For though men are often the voluntary 
authors of their own miſery z yet they act 
under a blind belief, that the preſent pleaſure, 
in a vicious action, may overbalance the per- 
nicious conſequences. Their own happineſs 
is always intended. —If therefore the love we 
owe our neighbour, muſt be meaſured by the 
love we bear ourſelves, it muſt be a ſteady 
principle prompting us at all times to relieve 
his diſtreſſes, and promote his happineſs. 
But it may be objected, that love is invo- 
luntary—that we like, and diſlike from hu- 


mour, prejudice, and caprice ; how then is an 
af- 
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affection, ſo little in our power, preſcribed as 
a duty ? ; | 4 

This is eaſily anſwered. A general, ab- 
ſtrated benevolence, which is ready to do 
good to all, and which delights in the good of 
all, may exiſt without any of that particular 
attachment to the individual, which is uſually 
called love: and this is the temper, which 
chriſtianity would encourage—an affection to 
the whole ſpecies ; and particularly a compaſ- 
ſion to the diſtreſſed part of it. The good 
Samaritan would have relieved any man in the 
ſame circumſtances, in which he found the 
diſtreſſed traveller. To that man he had no 
particular attachment. He had never before 
ſeen him. | 

Here a queſtion may ariſe about private 
. friendſhip, and love to our country; on both 
which points the ſcripture is filent. 

It may be ſo : it was our Saviour's deſign to 
enlarge our affections, rather than contract 
them. He, who was ſo well acquainted with 
human nature, certainly knew, that if uni- 
verſal benevolence were attained, all the infe- 
rior degrees of affection to relations, friends, 


and country, would follow of courſe. 
Beſides, 


Long. 
Beſides, religion ſeems to have no more bu. 
ſineſs to recommend friendſhip, or patriotiſm, 
than it has to recommend marriage, or celi- 
bacy; a country-life, or a town-life. They 
are modes of affection, which circumſtances 
may make ſuitable to one man, and unſuitable 
to another ; and therefore cannot be of general 
moral obligation. One may conceive a man 
to change his abode ſo frequently, and ſo re- 
motely, as to have neither country, nor friend. 
The regulation of our affections leads natu- 
rally to the regulation of our actions. We 
«© muſt do to others, as we would have them 
5& do to us.” wt 

Are we then to be the dupes of any extrava- 
gant claim, that may be made upon us ? 

By no means, This is a perverſion of the 
rule. We are required only to do to others, 
what we could reaſonably expect they ſhould do 
to us. Hence all unreaſonable claims are ex- 
cluded. With this reſtriction the rule before 
us is truly admirable; and ſhould be ever in our 
minds, when we have intercourſe with others. 
Scarce any caſe can occur, in which it will 
not direct us right. Our practice is not here 


confounded by nice diſtinctions, or ſubtil points 
77 "nr 
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ef morality: we are referred at onee to our 
own breaſts. Our own feelings are the cri- 
terion. We have only to aſk ourſelves, whe- 
ther the action in diſpute be ſuch,. as we 
ſhould think might reaſonably be dofle to 
ourſelves? An anſwer to this queſtion will 
ſolve the moſt difficult caſe between us, and 
our neighbour. And indeed if we attend ſuf- 
ficiently to this rule, we ſhall ſcarce need any 
other. | 

From the exertion of univerſal benevolence, 
inculcated in theſe two rules, every happineſs 
muſt ariſe, of which men are capable, either 
zs individuals, or as members of fociety, 
The firſt, which regulates our affeCtions, 
leads directly to our own happineſs, If we 
love others, as we love ourſelves, we muſt of 
courſe diveſt our minds of all thoſe vile affec- 
tions, which are the great ſources of our mi- 
ſery: and when envy, malice, revenge, and 
other bad inclinations are rooted out, the kind 
and friendly affections, will of courſe take 
place : atleaſt, the ground is well prepared for 
fheir reception. — 


As 
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As the obſervance of the firſt rule leads di- 
rectly to our own happineſs ; the obſervance 
of the ſecond leads directly to the happineſs of 
others. The miſchiefs, which diftreſs ſoci- 
ety, ariſe chiefly from violence and fraud. 
Both theſe will be driven out, through the 
prevalence of this principle; for who would 
himſelf wiſh to be the object of either ? 

The figns which accompany this divine 
temper, are a general obliging behaviour in 
our ordinary converſation ; and a gentleneſs 
of manners to all men, whether they are ſu- 
periors, equals, or inferiors: a generous can- 
. dour towards their faults; and a readineſs to 
bear with their little infirmities, prejudices, 
and humours, All this will be the natural over- 
flowings of a benevolent heart. And though 
we do not ſay, that whoever poſſeſſes an oblig- 
ing civility of manners, muſt, of courſe, alſo 
have a benevolent heart (for an obliging be- 
hayiour is ſometimes natural, and ſometimes 
aſſumed) ;. yet it may not be improper for 
thoſe, who wiſh to attain this great principle, 
to begin with a gentleneſs of behaviour ; as an 
excellent mean to ſoften the heart, and render it 

ſuſcep- 
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ſuſceptible of benign impreſſions. Such a be- 
haviour may, perhaps, be more aſſiſtant to us, 
in attaining the principle itſelf, than at fight 
appears. 
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LECTURE XIV. 


Duties owing to particular perſons—duty of 
children to parents - reſpect and obedience 
—in what the former conſiſts in what the 
latter—ſuccouring a parent—brotherly af- 
fetion—obedience to law founded on the 


advantages of ſociety. 


FROM 
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ROM the two grand principles of © loving 
« our neighbour as ourſelves; and of 
doing to others, as we would have them do 
« to us,” which regulate our ſocial intercourſe 
in genera], we proceed to thoſe more confined 
duties, which ariſe from particular relations, 
connections, and {tations in life. - 
Among theſe, we are firſt taught, as indeed 
the order of nature directs, to conſider the great 
duty of children to patents. 

The two points to be inſiſted on, are reſpect 
and obedience. Both theſe ſhould naturally 
ſpring from love; to which parents have the 
higheſt claim. And indeed parents, in gene- 
ral, behave to their children, in a manner both 
to deſerve and to obtain their love. 

But if the kindneſs of the parent be not ſuch 
as to work on the affections of the child, yet, 
ſtill the parent has a title to reſpect and obe- 
dience, on the principle of duty ; a principle, 
which the voice of nature diQtates ; which 
reaſon inculcates ; which human laws, and 
human cuftoms all join to enforce ; and which 


the word of God ſtrictly commands. 
W The 


L 

The child will ſhew reſpect to his parent, 
by treating him, at all times with deference. 
He will conſult his parent's inclination; and 
ſhew a readineſs in a thouſand nameleſs trifles, 
to conform himſelf to it, He will never pee- 
viſhly contradict his parent; and when he 
offers a contrary opinion, he will offer it mo- 
deſtly. Reſpect will teach him alſo, not only 
to put the beſt colouring upon the infirmities 
of his parent; but even if thoſe infirmities be 
great, it will ſoften and ſcreen them, as much 
as poſſible, from the public eye. 

Obedience goes a ſtep further, and ſuppoſes 
a poſitive command. In things, unlawful in- 
decd, the parental authority cannot bind : but 
this caſe rarely happens. The great danger is 
on the other ſide, that children, through obſti- 
nacy, or ſullenneſs, ſhould refuſe, their. parents 
lawful commands; to the obſervance of all 
which, however inconvenient . themſelves, 
all, by the command of God; ; who in his fa- 
cred denunciations againſt fin, ranks diſobe- 
dience t to parents among the work, 
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They are farther bound, not only to obey 

the commands of their parents; but to obey 
them chearfully. He does but half his duty, 
who does it not from his heart. 
There remains ſtill a third part of filial 
duty, which peculiarly belongs to children, 
when grown up. This the catechiſm calls 
ſuccouring, or adminiſtring to the neceſſities 
of the parent ; either in the way of managing 
his affairs, when he is leſs able to manage 
them himſelf; or in ſupplying his wants, 
ſhould he need aſſiſtance in that way. And 
this the child ſhould do, on the united princi- 
ples of love, duty, and gratitude. The hypo- 
critical Jew would ſometimes evade this duty, 
by dedicating to ſacred uſes, what ſhould have 
been expended in aſſiſting his parent. Our 
Saviour ſharply rebukes this perverſion of duty ; 
and gives him to underſtand, that no pretence 
of ſerving God, can cover the. neglect of aſſiſ- 
ting a parent. And if no pretence of ſerving 
God can do it, ſurely every other pretence muſt 
be ſtill more unnatural. 

Under this head alſo we may conſider that 
attention, and love, which are due to other re- 
lations; eſpecially that mutual affection, which 

N 2 ſhould 
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ſhould ſubſiſt between brothers. The name of 
brother expreſſes the higheſt degree of tenderneſs; 
and 1s generally uſed in ſcripture, as a term of 
peculiar endearment, to call men to the practice 
of ſocial virtue. It reminds them of every kind- 
neſs, which man can ſhew to man. If then, 
we ought to treat all mankind with the affection 
of brothers, in what light muſt they appear, who 
being really ſuch, areever at variance with each 
other; continually doing ſpiteful actions, and 
ſhewing upon every occaſion, not only a want 
of brotherly kindneſs; but even of common 
regard ? | 
The next part of our duty, is “ to honour 
and obey the king, and all that are put in 
authority under him.?“ | 
By the king, and all that are put in au- 
© thority under him,“ are meant the various 
parts of the government we live under, of 
which the king is the head: and the meaning 
of the precept is, that we ought to live in du- 
tiful ſubmiſſion to the laws of our country. 
Society, and government are united. We 
cannot have one without the other; and we 
fubmit to the inconveniences, for the ſake of the 


advantages. 


The 
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The end of ſociety is mutual ſafety and con- 
venience. Without it, even ſafety could in no 
degree be obtained: the good would become a 
prey to the bad : nay the very human ſpecies to 


the beaſts of the field. 
Still leſs could we obtain the conveniences 


of life; which cannot be had without the la- 
bour of many. If every man depended upon 
himſelf for what he ,enjoyed, how deſtitute 
would be the ſituation of human affairs! 

But even ſafety and convenience are not the 
only fruits of ſociety. Man, living merely by 
himſelf, would be an ignorant, unpoliſhed ſa- 
vage. It is the intercourſe of ſociety, which 
cultivates the human mind. One man's know- 
ledge, and experience is built upon another's ; 
and ſo the great edifice of ſcience, and poliſhed 
life, is reared. | 

To enjoy theſe advantages, therefore, men 
joined in ſociety; and hence it became neceſ- 
ſary, that government ſhould be eſtabliſhed. 
Magiſtrates were created; laws made; taxes 
ſubmitted to; and every one, inſtead of right- 
ing himſelf (except in mere ſelf-defence) is 
injoined to appeal to the laws he lives under, 
as the beſt ſecurity of his life and property. 
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LECTURE MM 


Duty to our teachers, and inſtructors—ariſing 
from the great importance of knowledge, 
and religion—and the great neceflity of gain- 
ing habits of attention, and of virtue in our 
youth —analogy of youth and manhood to 
this world and the next. 
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E are next injoined “ to ſubmit ours 

<< ſelves to all our governors, teach- 
ce ers, ſpiritual paſtors, and maſters.” Here 
another ſpecies of government is pointed out. 
The laws of ſociety are meant to govern our 
riper years: the inſtructions of our teachers, 
ſpiritual paſtors, and maſters are meant to guide 
our youth. 

By our ** teachers, ſpiritual paſtors, and 
©< maſters,” are meant all thoſe, who have the 
care of our education, and of our inſtruction 
in religion; whom we are to obey, and liſten 
to with humility, and attention, as the means 
of our advancement in knowledge, and reli- 
gion, The inſtructions we receive from them, 
are unqueſtionably ſubje&t to our own judg- 
ment in future life z for by his own judgment 
every man muſt ſtand, or fall. But, during 
our youth, it is highly proper for: us to pay a 
dutiful ſubmiſſion to their inſtructions, as we 
cannot yet be ſuppoſed to have formed any 
judgment of our own. At that early age, it 
ſhould be our endeavour to acquire knowledge; 
and afterwards unprejudiced to form our opi- 
nions. 


The 
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The duty which young people owe to their 
inſtructors, cannot be ſhewn better, than in 
the effect, which the inſtructions they receive, 
have upon them. They would do well, there- 
fore, to conſider the advantages of an early at- 
tention to theſe two things, both of great im- 
portance, knowledge and religion. 

The great uſe of knowledge in all its various 
branches (to which the learned languages are 
generally conſidered as an introduction) is to 
free the mind from the prejudices of ignorance ; 
and to give it juſter, and more enlarged con- 
ceptions, than are the mere growth of rude 
nature. By reading, you add the experience 
of others to your own. It is the improvement 
of the mind chiefly, that makes the difference 
betwcen man and man; and gives one man, a 
real ſuperiority over another, 

+ Beſides, the mind muſt be employed. The 
lower orders of men have their attention much 
ingroſſed by thoſe employments, in which the 
neceſſities of life engage them: and it is happy 
that they have. Labour ſtands in the room of 
education; and fills up thoſe vacancies of 
mind, which in a ſtate of idleneſs would be 


engroſſed by vice. And if they, who have 
more 
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more leiſure, do not ſubſtitute ſomething in 
the room of this, their minds alſo will become 
the prey of vice; and the more ſo, as they have 
the means to indulge it more in their power. 
A vacant mind is exactly that houſe mentioned 
in the goſpel, which the devil found empty. 
In he entered; and taking with him ſeven 
ether ſpirits more wicked than himſelf, they 
took poſſeſſion. It is an undoubted truth, that 
one vice indulged, introduces others; and that 
each ſ ucceeding vice becomes more depraved. 
If then the mind muſt be employed, what can 
fill up its vacuities more rationally than the 
acquiſition of knowledge? Let us therefore 
thank God for the opportunities he hath af- 
forded us; and not turn into a curſe thoſe means 
of leiſure, which might become ſo great a bleſ- 


fing. 


But however neceſſary to us knowledge may 


be, religion, we know, is infinitely more ſo. 
The one adorns a man, and gives him, it- is 
true, ſuperiority, and rank in life: but the 
other is abſolutely eſſential to his happineſs. 
In the midſt of youth, health, and abun- 
dance, the world is apt to appear a very gay, 


and pleaſing ſcene ; it engages our deſires; and 
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in a degree ſatisfies them alſo. But it is wiſe 
dom to conſider, that a time will come, when 
youth, health, and fortune will all fail us ; and 
if diſappointment, and vexation do not ſour 
our taſte for pleaſure, at leaſt ſickneſs and in- 
firmities will deſtroy it. In theſe gloomy ſea- 
ſons, and above all, at the approach of death, 
what will become of us without religion ? 
When this world fails, where ſhall we fly, if 
we expect no refuge in another? Without 
Holy hope in God, and reſignation to his will, 
and truſt in him for deliverance, what is there 
that can ſecure us againſt the evils of life ? 

The great utility therefore of knowledge and 
religion being thus apparent, it is highly in- 
cumbent upon us to pay a ſtudious attention to 
them in our youth. If we do not, it is more 
than probable, that we ſhall never do it ; that 
we ſhall grow old in ignorance, by neglecting 
the one; and old in vice, by neglecting the 
other. | 

For improvement in knowledge, youth is 
| certainly the fitteſt ſeaſon. The mind is then 
ready to receive any impreſſion. It is free 
from all that care, and attention, which, in 


riper age, the affairs of life bring with them. 
The 
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The memory too is then ſtronger; and better 
able to acquire the rudiments of knowledge; 
and as the mind is then void of ideas, it is more 
ſuited to thoſe parts of learning, which are 
converſant in words. Beſides, there is ſome- 
times in youth a modeſty, and ductility, which 
in advanced years (if thoſe years eſpecially 
have been left a prey to ignorance), become 
ſelf-ſufficiency, and prejudice; and theſe ef- 
fectually bar up all the inlets to knowledge. 
But, above all, unleſs habits of attention, and 
application are early gained, we ſhall ſcarce 
acquire them afterwards.— The inconſiderate 
youth ſeldom reflects upon this; nor knows his 
loſs, till he know alſo, that it cannot be re- 
trieved, 

Nor is youth more the ſeaſon to acquire 
knowledge, than to form religious habits. It 
is a great point to get habit on the fide of vir- 
tue. It will make every thing ſmooth, and 
eaſy, The earlieſt principles are generally the 
moſt laſting ; and thoſe of a religious caſt are 
ſeldom wholly loſt. Though the temptations 
of the world may, now and then, draw the 
well-principled youth aſide; yet his principles 
being continually at war with his practice, 

there 
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there is hope, that in the end the better part 
may overcome the worſe, and bring on a re- 
formation, Whereas he, who has ſuffered ha- 
bits of vice to get poſſeſſion of his youth, has 
Jittle chance 'of being brought back to a ſenſe 
of religion. In a common courſe of things it 
can rarely happen. Some calamity mutt rouſe 
| him. He muſt be awakened by a {torm, or 
Neep for ever. How much better is it then to 
make that eaſy to us, which we know is beſt ? 
And to form thoſe habits now, which hereafter 

we ſhell wiſh we had formed ? a 
There are, who would reſtrain youth from 
fmbibing any religious principles, till they can 
judge for themſelves; leſt they ſhould imbibe 
prejudice for truth. But why ſhould not the 
fame caution be uſed in ſcience alſo; and the 
minds of youth left void of all impreffions ? 
The experiment, I fear, in both caſes would 
de dangerous. If the mind were left unculti- 
vated during ſo-long a period, though nothing 
elſe ſhould find entrance, vice certainly would: 
and it would make the larger ſhoots, as the 
foil would be vacant. A boy had better receive 
knowledge and religion mixed with error, than 
none at all, For when the mind is ſet a think- 
ing, 
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ing, it may depoſit its prejudices by degreesg 
and refine itſelf at laſt : but in a ſtate of Rag- 
nation it will infallibly become foul. 

To conclude, our youth bears the ſame pro- 
portion to our more advanced life, as this 
world does to the next. In this life we muſt 
form, and cultivate thoſe habits of virtue, 
which muſt qualify us for a better ſtate. If we 
| negle& them here, and contract habits of an 
oppoſite kind, inſtead of gaining that exalted 
ſtate, which is promifed to our improvement, 
we ſhall of courfe fink into thar ſtate, which is 
adapted to the habits we have formed. 

Exactly thus is youth introductory to man- 
hood; to which it is properly ſpeaking a 
ftate of preparation. During this ſeaſon we 
muſt qualify ourſelves for the parts we are to 
act hereafter. In manhood we bear the fruit, 
which has in youth been planted. If we have 
ſauntered away our youth, we muſt expect to 
be ignorant men. If indolence and inattention 
have taken an eatly poſſeſſion of us, they wil! 
probably increafe, as we advance in life; and 
make us a burden to ourſelves, and uſeleſs to 
ſociety. If again, we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
miſled by vicious inclinations, they will daily 

get 
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get new ſtrength, and end in diſſolute lives, 
But if we cultivate our minds in our youth, 
attain habits of attention and induſtry, of vir- 
tue, and ſobriety, we ſhall find ourſelves well 
prepared to act our future parts in life; and, 
what above all things ought to be our care, by 
gaining this command over ourſelves, we ſhall 
be more able, as we get forward in the world, 
to reſiſt every new temptation, as it ariſes, 
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LECTURE XVI. 


Behaviour to ſuperiors— the word betters ex- 
plai ned - probable reaſons for God's ap- 
pointing various diſtinctions among men 
happineſs and miſery not connected with 


ſtatien. 
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E are next injoined © to order ourſelves 
* * and 1 to all our 
4 betters.” 

By our betters are meant they who are in a 
ſuperior ſtation of life to our own; and by 
« ordering ourſelves lowly and reverently to- 
c wards them,“ is meant paying them that 
reſpect, which is due to their ſtation. 

The word betters indeed includes two kinds 
of perſons, to whom our reſpect is due—thoſe, 
who have a natural claim to it; and thoſe who 
have an acquired one; that is, a claim ariſing 
from ſome particular ſituation in life. 

Among the firſt, are all our ſuperior rela- 


tions; not only parents; but all other rela- 


tions, who are in a line above us. All thefe 
have a natural claim to our reſpect.— There is 
a reſpect alſo due from youth to age; which is 
always becoming ; and tends to Keep youth 
within the bounds of modeſty. 

To others, reſpet is due from thoſe parti- 
eular tations, which ariſe from ſociety and 
government. Fear God,” ſays the text; and 
it ad de, * honour r 

| 2 
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It is due alſo from many other ſituations in 
life. Employments, honours, and even wra'th 
will exact it; and all may juſtly exact it, in a 
proper degree. | 

But it may here perhaps be inquired, why 
God ſhould permit this latter diſtinction among 
men? That ſome ſhould have more authority 
than others, we can eaſily ſee, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in government; but among men, who 
are all born equal, why ſhould the goods of life 
be diftributed in ſo unequal a proportion ? 

To this inquiry, it may be anſwered, that, 
in the firſt place, we ſee nothing in this, but 
what is common in all the works of God. A 
gradation is every where obſervable. Beauty, 
ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and other qualities, are 
varied through the creation in numberleſs de- 
grees. In the ſame manner likewiſe are varied 
the gifts of fortune, as they are called. Why 
therefore ſhould one man's. being richer than 
another, ſurprize us more than his being ftron- 
ger than another, or more prudent ? 

Though we can but very inadequately trace 
the wiſdom of God in his works, yet very wiſe 


reaſons appear for this variety in the gifts of 
fortune. 
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fortune. It ſeems neceſſary both in a civil, and 
in a moral light. 
In a civil light, it is the neceſſary accompa- 
niment of various employments; on which 
depend all the advantages of ſociety. Like the 
ſtones of a regular building, ſome muſt range 
higher, and ſome lower; ſome muſt ſupport, 
and others be ſupported ; ſome will form the 
ſtrength of the building, and others its orna- 
ment; but all unite in producing one regular, 
and proportioned whole, If then different em- 
ployments are neceſſary, of courſe different de- 
grees of wealth, honour, and conſequence muſt: 
follow; a variety of diſtinctions, and obliga- 
tions; in ſhort, different ranks, and a ſubor- 
dination muſt take place. | 
Again in a moral light, the diſproportion of 
wealth, and other worldly adjuncts gives a 
range to the more extenſive exerciſe of virtue. 
Some virtues could but faintly Exiſt upon the 
plan of an equality. If ſome did not abound, 
there were little room for temperance: if ſome 
did not ſuffer need, there were as little for 
patience. Other virtues again could hardly 
exiſt at all. Who could practiſe generoſity, 
where there was no object of it? Who, hu- 
O 3 mility, 
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mility, where all ambitions deſires were ex- 
cluded ? 

Since then Providence, in. ſcaftering theſe 
yarious gifts, propoſes ultimately the good of 
man, it is our duty to acquieſce in this order, 
and © to behave ourſelves lowly, and reve- 
« rently” (not with ſervility, but with a de- 
cent reſpect) * to all our ſuperiors.” 

Before I conclude this fubject, it may be 
proper to obſerve, in vindication of the ways of 
Providence, that we are not to fuppoſe happi- 
neſs and miſery neeeſſarily connected with rich- 
es and poverty. Each condition hath its par- 
ticular fources both of pleafure and pain, un- 
known to the other. Thoſe in elevated ſtations 
have a thouſand latent pangs, of which their 
inferiors have no idea: while their inferiors 
again have as many pleaſures, which the others 
cannot taſte, I ſpeak only of ſuch modes of 
happineſs or miſery as ariſe immediately from 
different ſtations, Of miſery, indeed, from a 
variety of other cauſes, all men of every ſtation 
are equal heirs; either when God lays his hand 
upon us in ſickneſs, or misfortune; or when, 
by our own follies and vices, we become the 


miniſters of our own diſtreſs, ht 
Whe 
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Who then would build his happineſs upon 
an elevated ſtation? Or who would envy the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch happineſs in another? We 
know not with what various diſtreſſes that ſta- 
tion, which is the object of our envy, may be 
attended. —Befides, as we are accountable for 
all we poſſeſs, it may be happy for us, that we 
poſleſs ſo little. The means of happineſs, as 
far as ſtation can procure them, are commonly 
in our own power, if we are not wanting to 
ourſelves. 

Let each of us then do his duty in that ſtation 
which Providence has aſſigned him; ever re- 
membering, that the next world will ſoon 
deſtroy all earthly diſtinctions. One diſtinction 
only will remain among the ſons of men at that 
time — the diſtinction between good and bad; 
and this diſtinction it is worth all our pains and 
all our ambition to acquire. 
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LECTURE XVII. 


The injury of words —evil-ſpeaking lying 
an equivocation breach of promiſe—ſlan - 
dering. 
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E are next inſtructed * to hurt nobody 
© by word, or deed—to be true and 
& juſt in all our dealings—to bear no malice 
4% nor hatred in our hearts—to keep our hands 
from picking and ftealing—our tongues from 
« evil-ſpeaking, lying, and landering.” 
The duties comprehended in thefe words are 
a little tranſpoſed. What ſhould claſs under 
one head is brought under another. To 
c hurt nobody by word, or deed,” is the ge- 
neral propoſition. The under parts ſhould 
follow: Firſt, “ to keep the tongue from evil- 
„ ſpeaking, lying, and ſlandering;“ which is, 
« to hurt nobody by word.“ Secondly, © to 
<« be true and juſt in all our dealings ;” and 
* to keep our hands from picking and ſteal- 
* ing;” which is, “to hurt nobody by deed.” 
As to the injunction, © to bear no malice nor 
© hatred in our hearts,” it belongs properly to 
neither of theſe heads; but is a diſtin& one by 
itſelf, The Cutics being thus ſeparated, I ſhall 
proceed to explain them, 
And, firſt, of injuring our neighbour by our 
« words,” This may be done, we find, in 
three 
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three ways ; by << evil-ſpeaking, by lying, and 
de by flandering,” _ 

By * evil-ſpeaking* is meant ſpeaking ill 
of our neighbour ; but on a ſuppoſition, that 
this ill is the truth. In ſome circumſtances it 
is certainly right to ſpeak ill of our neigh- 
bour ; as when we are called on in a court of 
juſtice to give our evidence; or, when we can 
ſet any one right in his opinion of a perſon, in 
in whom he is about to put an improper conh- 
dence. ' Nor can there be any harm in ſpeaking 
of a bad action, which has been determined in 
a court of juſtice, or is otherwiſe become no- 
torious. 

But, on the other hand, it is highly diſal- 
lowable to ſpeak wantonly of the characters of 
others from common fame; becauſe, in a thou- 
ſand inſtances, we find that ſtories, which have 
no better foundation, are miſrepreſented. They 
are perhaps only half-told—they have bcen 
heard through the medium of malice, or envy— 
ſome favourable circumſtance hath been omitted 
—ſome foreign circumſtance hath been added 
ſome trifling circumſtance hath been exagge- 
rated—the motive, the provocation, or perhaps 


the reparation, hath been concealed—in ſhort, 
the 
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the repreſentation of the fact is, ſome way or 
other, totally different from the fact itſelf, _ 

But even, when we have the beſt evidence 
of a bad action, with all its circumſtances be- 
fore us, we ſurely indulge a very ill- natured 
pleaſure in ſpreading the ſhame of an offending 
brother, We can do no good; and we may 
do harm : we may weaken his good reſolutions 
by expoſing him : we may harden him againſt 
the world. Perhaps it may be his firſt bad 
action. Perhaps nobody is privy to it but our- 
ſelves. Let us give him at leaſt one trial. Let 
us not caſt the firſt ſtone, Which of our lives 
could ſtand ſo ſtrict a ſcrutiny ? He only whe 
is without ſin himſelf can have an excuſe for 
treating his brother with ſeverity. At the ſame 
time, he would be the laſt perſon, that would 
do it. 

Let us next conſider * lying ;” which is an 
intention to deceive by falſchood in our words. 
—To warn us againſt lying, we ſhould do well 
to conſider the folly—the meanneſs—and the 
wickedneſs of it. | 

The folly of lying conſiſts in its defeating 
its own purpoſe. A habit of lying is generally 


in the end detected; and, after a detection, the 
liar, 
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liar, inſtead of deceiving, will not even be be- 
lieved, when he happens to ſpeak the truth, 
Nay, every ſingle lye is attended with ſuch a 
variety of circumſtances, which lead to a de- 
tection, that it is often diſcovered. The uſe 
generally made of a lye is to cover a fault; but 
as the end is feldom anſwered, we only aggra- 
vate what we wiſh to conceal. In point even 
of prudence, an honeſt confeflion would ſerve 
us better, | Das | 
The meanneſs of lying ariſes from the cow- 
ardice which it implies. We dare not boldly 
and nobly ſpeak the truth; but have recourſe 
tolow ſubterfuges, which always argue a ſordid, 
and diſingenuous mind. Hence it is, that in 
the faſhionable world, the word liar is always 
conſidered as a term of peculiar reproach. 
The wickedneſs of lying conſiſts in its per- 
verting one of the greateſt bleſſings of God, 
the uſe of ſpeech. Truth is the great bond of 
ſociety, Falſehood, of courſe, tends to its diſ- 
ſolution, If one man may lye, why not ano- 
ther? And if there is no mutual truſt among 
men, there is an end of all intercourſe and 
dealing. 
An 
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An equivocation is nearly related to a Tye, 
It is an intention to deceive under words of a 
double meaning; or words, which, literally 
ſpeaking, are true; and is equally criminal 
with a downright breach of truth. When St. 
Peter aſked Sapphira (in the 5th chapter of the 
Acts) „whether her huſband had ſold the land 
« for fo much?“ She anſwered, he had: and 
literally ſhe ſpoke the truth: for he had ſold it 
for that fum, included ina larger. But having 
an intention to deceive, we find the apoſtle 
conſidered the equivocation as a lye. 

In ſhort, it is the intention to deceive, which 
is criminal : the mode of deception, like the 
vehicle in which poiſon is conveyed, is of no 
conſequence. A nod, or ſign, may convey a 
lye as effectually, as the moſt deceitful language. 

Under the head of lying may be mentioned a 
breach of promiſe. While a reſolution remains 
in our on breaſts, it is ſubject to our own 
review: but when we make another perſon a 
party with us, an engagement is made; and 
every engagement, .though only of the lighteſt 
kind, ſhould be punctually obſerved. A ſolemn 
promiſe is of the ſtricteſt kind; and he who 


does not think himſelf bound by ſuch an obli- 


gation, 
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gation, has no pretenſions to the character of 
an honeſt man. A breach of promiſe is til] 
worſe than a lye. Alye is, ſimply a breach of 
truth : but a breach of. promiſe, is a breach 
both of truth and truſt. 

Forgetfulneſs is a weak excuſe. It only 
ſhews how little we are affected by ſo ſolemn 
an engagement. Should we forget to call for 
a ſum of money, of which we were in want, at 
an appointed time? Or do we think a ſolemn 
promiſe of leſs value, than a ſum of money ? 

Having conſidered evil-ſpeaking and lying, let 
us next conſider **flandering.” By ſlanderingꝰ 
we mean, injuring our neighbour's character 
by falſehood. Here we ſtill riſe higher in the 
ſcale of injurious words. Slandering our neigh- 
bour is the greateſt injury, which words can d6 
him; and is, therefore, worſe than either evil- 
ſpeaking, or lying. The miſchief of this ſin 
depends on the value of our characters. All 
men, unleſs they be paſt feeling, deſire natu- 
rally to be thought well of by their fellow-crea- 
tures ; a good character is one of the principal 
means of being ſerviceable either to ourſelves, or 
others; and among numbers, the very bread 
they eat, depends upon it. What aggravated 

injury, 
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inſury, therefore, do we bring upon every man, 
wiofe name we flander? And, what is ſtill 
worſe, the injury is irreparable, If you defraud 
a man ; reſtore what you-took, and the injury 
is repaired. But, if you ſlander him, it is not 
in your power to ſhut up all the ears, and all 
the mouths, to which your tale may have ac- 
ceſs. The evil ſpreads, like the winged ſeeds 
of ſome noxious plants, which ſcatter miſchief 
on a breath of air, and diſperſe it on every ſide, 
and beyond prevention, 

It may juſt be added, that a ſlander may be 
ſpread, as a lye may be told, in various ways. 
We may do it by an inſinuation, as well as in 
a direct manner: we may ſpread it in a ſecret ; 
or propagate it under the colour of friendſhip. 

I may add alſo, that it is a ſpecies of ſlander, 
and often a very malignant one, to leſſen the 
merits, or exaggerate” the failings of others; 
as it is likewiſe to omit defending a miſrepre- 
ſented character; or to let others bear the 
blame of our offences, 
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Injurious aQtions-—law and juſtice different 
things-—illuſtrated by ſeveral inftances—- 
malice and hatred ariſing from the reſent- 


ment of injuries—ariſing from envy, 
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AVING thus conſidered injurious words, 

let us next conſider injurious actions. 

On this head we are injoined “ to keep our 

ce hands from picking and ſtealing ; and to be 
true and juſt in all our dealings.” 

As to theft, it is a crime of ſo odious, and 
vile a nature, that one would imagine no per- 
ſon, who hath had the leaſt tincture of a virtuous 
education, even though driven to neceſſity, 
could be led into it.—I ſhall not, therefore, 
enter into a diſſuaſive from this crime ; but go 

on with the explanation of the other part of 
the injunction, and ſee what it is to be true and 
Juſt in all our dealings. 

Juſtice is even ftill more, if poffible, the 
* ſupport of ſociety, than truth: inaſmuch as a 
man may be more injurious by his actions, 
than by his words. It is for this reaſon, that 
the whole force of human law is bent to re- 
ſtrain injuſtice; and the happineſs of every 
ſociety will increaſe, in proportion to this re- 
ſtraint. 

We very much err, 8 if we ſuppoſe, 
that every thing within the bounds of law is 
. The law was intended only for bad 
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men; and it is impoſſible to make the meſhes 
of it ſo ſtrait, but that many very great enor- 
mities will eſcape. The well meaning man, 
therefore, knowing, that the law was not made 
for him, conſults a better guide his own con- 
ſcience, informed by religion. And, indeed, 
the great difference between the good and the 
bad man conſiſts in this: the good man will do 
nothing, but what his conſcience will allow: 
the bad man will do any thing, which the law 
cannot reach, 

It would, indeed, be endleſs to deſcribe the 
various ways, in which a man may be diſhoneſt 
within the limits of law. They are as various, 
as our intercourſe with mankind. Some of 
the moſt obvious of them I ſhall curſorily 
mention. | 

In matters of commerce, the knave has many 
opportunities. The different qualities of the 
ſame commodity—the different:modes of adul- 
teration—the ſpecious arts of vending—-the 
frequent ignorance in purchaſing ; and a va- 
riety of other circumſtances, open an endleſs 
field to the ingenuity of fraud. The honeſt 
fair-dealer, in the mean time, has only one 
rule, which is, that all arts, however common 

in 
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in buſineſs, which are intended to deceive, are 
utterly unlawful, It may be added, upon this 
head, that if any one, conſcious of having been 
a tranſgreſſor, is deſirous of repairing his fault, 
reſtitution is by all means neceſſary : till that 
be done, he continues in a courſe of injuſtice. 

Again, in matters of contract, a man has ma- 
ny opportunities of being diſhoneſt within the 
bounds of law. He may be ſtrict in obſerving 
the letter of an agreement, when the equitable 
meaning requires a laxer interpretation: or, he 
can take the laxer interpretation, when it ſerves 
his purpoſe; and at the loop-hole of ſome am- 
biguous expreſſion, exclude the literal meaning, 
though it be undoubtedly the true one, 

The ſame iniquity appears in withholding 
from another his juſt right; or in putting him 
to expence, in recovering it. The movements 
of the law are ſlow; and in many caſes cannot 
be otherwiſe : but he who takes the advantage 
of this to injure his neighbour, proves himſelf 
an undoubted knave. 

It is a ſpecies of the ſame kind of injuſtice to 
withhold a debt, when we have ability to pay; 
or to run into debt, when we have not that 


ability. The former can proceed only from a 
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bad diſpoſition: the latter, from ſuffering our 
defires to exceed our ſtation. Some are ex- 
cuſed, on this head, as men of generous prin- 
ciples, which they cannot confine. But what 
is their generoſity? They aſſiſt one man by 
injuring another. And what good ariſes to 
ſociety from hence ? Such perſons cannot act 
on principle; and we need not heſitate to rank 
them with thoſe, who run into debt to gratify 
their own ſelfiſh inclinations. One man deſires 
the elegancies of life; another deſires what he 
thinks an equal good, the reputation of gene- 
roſity. | 
Oppreſſion is another ſpecies of injuſtice; 
by which, in a thouſand ways, under the cover 
of law, we may take the advantage of the ſu- 
periority of our power, either to cruſh an in- 
terior, or humble him to our deſigns, 

| Ingratitude is another. A loan, we know, 
claims a legal return. And is the obligation 
lefs, if, inſtead of a loan, you receive a kind- 
neſs? The law, indeed, ſays nothing on this 
point of immorality ; but an honeſt conſcience 
will be very loud in the condemnation of it. 


We 
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We may be unjuſt alſo in our reſentment; 
by carrying it beyond what reaſon and religion 
preſcribe. 

But it would be endleſs to deſcribe the various 
ways, in which injuſtice diſcovers itſelf. In 
truth, almoſt every omiſſion of duty 1 he re- 


ſolved into injuſtice. 
The next precept is, “ to bear no malice, 


« nor hatred in our hearts.“ 

The malice and hatred of our hearts ariſe, in 
the firſt place, from injurious treatment; and 
ſurely no man, when he is injured, can at firſt 
help feeling that he is ſo. But chriſtianity 

requires, that we ſhould ſubdue theſe feelings, 
as ſoon as poſſible ; * and not ſuffer the ſun to 
& go down upon our wrath.” Various are the 
paſſages of ſcripture, which inculcate the for- 
giveneſs of injuries. Indeed, no point is more 
laboured than this; and with reaſon, becauſe 
no temper is more productive of evil, both to 
ourſelves and others, than a malicious one. 
The ſenſations of a mind burning With re- 
venge, are beyond deſcription: and as we are 


at theſe ſeaſons very unable to Judge coolly; 
and 
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and of courſe, liable to carry our reſentment 
too far, the conſequence is, that, in our rage, 
we may do a thouſand things, which can never 
be atoned for ; and of which we may repent as 
long as we live. 

Beſides, one act draws on another; and re- 
taliation keeps the quarrel alive. The goſpel, 
therefore, ever gracious, and kind to man, in 
all its precepts, injoins us to check all theſe 
violent emotions; and to leave our cauſe in 
the hands of God. Vengeance is mine, I 
« will repay, ſaith the Lord:“ and he, who, 
in oppoſition to this precept, takes vengeance 
into his own hands, and cheriſhes the malice 
and hatred of his heart, may aſſure himſelf, 
that he has not yet learned to be a chriſtian. 
Theſe precepts, perhaps, may not entirely 
agree with modern principles of honour : but 
let the man of honour ſee to that. The maxims 
of the world cannot change the truth of the 
goſpel. 

Nay, even in recovering our juſt right, or 
in purſuing a criminal to juſtice, we ſhould 
take care, that it be not done in the ſpirit of 
retaliation and revenge. If theſe be our mo- 
tives, 
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tives, though we make the law our inſtrument, 
we are equally guilty, 

But beſides injurious treatment, the malice 
and hatred of our hearts have often another 
ſource, and that is envy : and thus in the lita- 
ny, ** envy, malice, and hatred,” are all 
joined together with great propriety. The 
emotions of envy are generally cooler, and 
leſs violent, than thoſe which ariſe from the 
reſentment- of injury ; ſo that envy is ſeldom 
| ſo miſchievous in its effects as revenge: but 
with regard to ourſelves, it is altogether as 
bad, and full* as deſtructive of the fpirit of 
chriſtianity. What is the religion of that 
man, who inſtead of thanking Heaven for the 
bleſſings he receives, is fretting himſelf con- 
tinually with a diſagreeable compariſon be- 
tween himſelf and fome other? He cannot 
enjoy what he has, becauſe another has more 
wealth, a fairer fame, or perhaps more merit 
than himſelf. He is miſerable, becauſe others 
are happy. 

But to omit the wickedneſs of envy,” how 
abſurd and fooliſh is it, in a world where 

; We 
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we muſt neceſſarily expect much real miſe- 
ry, to be l inventive in producing 
it ? 

Beſides, what ignorance ! We ſee only the 
glaring outſide of things. Under all that en- 
vied glare, many unſcen diſtreſſes may lurk, 
from which our ſtation may be free: for our 
merciful Creator ſeems to have beſtowed hap- 
pineſs, as .far as ſtation is concerned, with 
great equality among all his creatures. 

In concluſion, therefore, let it be the great 
object of our attention, and the ſubject of our 
Prayers, to rid our minds of all this curſed 
intruſion of evil thoughts—whether they pro- 
ceed from malice, or from envy, Let all our 
malicious thoughts ſoften into charity and 
benevolence ; and let us “ forgive one ano- 
„ ther, as God, for Chriſt's ſake, has for- 
ve given us.” As for our envious thoughts, 
as far as they relate to externals, let them 
ſubſide in humility, acquieſcence, and ſub- 
miſſion to the will of God. And when we 
are tempted to envy the good qualities of 
others, let us ſpurn ſo baſe a conception, and 
: change 
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change it into a generous emulation —into 
an endeavour to raiſe ourſelves to an equality 


with our rival, and not to depreſs him to a 
level with us, 


LECTURE XIX. 


Duties owing to ourſelves - temperance — ſo- 
briety-—chaſtity—-rules for preſerving the 
purity of our thoughts, words, and actions 
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bs far the duties we have conſidered, 
come moſt properly under the head of 
thoſe which we owe to our neighbour z what 
follows, relates rather to ourſelves, On this 
head, we are inſtructed „ to keep our bodies in 
© temperance, ſoberneſs, and chaſtity.” 
Though our ſouls ſhould be our great con- 
cern, yet, as they are nearly connected with 
our bodies, and as the impurity of the one 
contaminates the other, a great degree of mo- 
ral attention is, of courſe, due to our bodies 
alſo. | | 
As our firit ſtation is in this world, to which 
eur bodies particularly belong, they are formed 
with ſuch appetites, as are requiſite to our 
commodious living in it; and the rule given 
us is, „to uſe the world ſo as not to abuſe 
eit.“ St. Paul, by a beautiful alluſion, calls 
our bodies the“ temples of the Holy Ghoſt :” 
by which he means to impreſs us with a ſtrong 
idea of their dignity; and to deter us from 
debaſing by low pleaſures, what ſhould be the 
ſeat of ſo much purity. To youth theſe cau- 
tions are above meaſure neceſſary, becauſe their 
paſſions and appetites are ſtrong ; their reaſon 
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and judgement weak. They are prone to plea- 
| ſure, and void of reflection. How, therefore, 
theſe young adventurers in life may beſt ſteer 
their courſe, and uſe this ſinful world ſo as not 
to abuſe it, is a conſideration well worth their 
attention. Let us then ſee under what re- 
gulations their appetites ſhould be reſtrained, 

By keeping our bodies in temperance” is 
meant avoiding exceſs in eating, with regard 
both to the quantity and quality of our food. 
We ſhould neither eat more than our ſtomachs 
can well bear; nor be nice and delicate in our 
eating. I | 

To preſerve the body in health is the end of 
eating; and they who regulate themſelves 
merely by this end, who eat without choice or 
diſtinction, paying no regard tq the pleaſure 
of eating, obſerve perhaps the beſt rule of tem- 
perance. They go rather indeed beyond tem- 
perance, and may be called abſtemious. A 
man may be temperate, and yet allow himſelf a 
little more indulgence. Great care, however, 
is here neceſlary ; and the more, as perhaps no 
preciſe rule can be affixed, after we have paſſed 


the firſt great limit, and let the palate looſe 
among 
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among variety“. Our own diſcretion muſt be 
our guide, which ſhould be conſtantly kept 
awake by conſidering the many bad conſequen- 
ces, which attend a breach of temperance.— 
Young men, in the full vigour of health, do 
not conſider theſe things; but as age comes 
on, and different maladies begin to appear, 
they may perhaps repent, they did not, at an 
earlier period, obſerve the rules of tempe- 
rance, 5 

In a moral and religious light, the conſe- 
quences of intemperance are ſtill worſe. To 
enjoy a comfortable meal, when it comes 
before us, is allowable: but he who ſuffers his 
mind to dwell upon the pleaſures of eating, and 
makes them the employment of his thoughts, 
has at leaſt opened one ſource of mental cor- 
ruptionf. 


* — — —— Nom variæ re, 

Ut noceant homini, credas memor illius eſcæ, 

Que ſimplex olim tibi ſederit. At ſimul aſſes 

Miſcueris elixa, fimul conchylid turdis 

Dilcia ſe in bilem vertent, flomachog. tumuirum 

Lauta feret pituita. — Hor. 
 Hefternis vitiis, animum guog. pragravat una, 
Ag. affigit humo divine particulam auræ. Hor. Sat. 
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After all, he who would moſt perfectly enjoy 
the pleaſures of the table, ſuch as they are, 
muſt look for them within the bounds of tem- 
perance. The palate accuſtomed to ſatiety 
hath loſt its tone; and the greateſt ſenſualiſts 
have been brought to confeſs, that the coarſeſt 
fare, with an appetite kept in order by tempe- 
rance, affords a more delicious repaſt, than 
the moſt luxurious meal without it- 

As temperance relates chiefly to eating, ſo- 
berneſs or ſobriety relates properly to drinking. 
And here the ſame obſervations recur. The 
ſtricteſt, and perhaps the beſt rule, is merely 
to ſatisfy the end of drinking. But if a little 
more indulgence be taken, it ought to be taken 
with the greateſt circumſpection. 

With regard to youth indeed, I ſhould be 
inclined to great ſtrictneſs on this head, In 
eating, if they eat of proper and ſimple food, 
they cannot eaſily err. Their growing limbs, 
and ſtrong exerciſe, require larger ſupplies than 
full-grown bodies, which muſt be kept in 
order by a more rigid temperance, But if 
more indulgence be allowed them in eating, 
leſs, ſurely, ſhould in drinking. With ſtrong 


liquors of every kind they have nothing to do; 
| and 
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and if they ſhould totally abſtain on this head, 
it were the better. The languor which at- 
tends age“, requires perhaps, now and then, 
ſome aids; but the ſpirits of youth want no 
recruits: a little reſt is ſufficient, 

As. to the bad conſequences derived from 
exceſſive drinking, beſides filling the blood 
with bloated and vicious humours, and de- 
bauching the purity of the mind, as in the 
caſe of intemperate eating, it is attended with 
this peculiar evil, the loſs of our ſenſes. Hence 
follow frequent inconveniences and mortifi- 
cations, We expoſe our follies—we betray 
our ſecrets —-we are often impoſed on—we 
quarre] with our friends—-we lay ourſelves 
open to our enemies; and, in ſhort, make 
ourſelves the objects of contempt, and the 
topics of ridicule to all our acquaintance. 
Nor is it only the act of intoxication which 
deprives us of our reaſon during the preva- 
| lence of it; the habit of drunkenneſs ſoon 
beſots and impairs the underſtanding, and 
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Accedant anni, et tractari mollius ætas 
Imbecilla volet. Hor . Sat, 
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renders us at all times leſs fit for the offices of 
life. 

We are next injoined ““ to keep our bodies 
< in chaſtity.” * Flee youthful luſts,” ſays 
the apoſtle, 4+ which war againſt the ſoul.” 
And there is ſurely nothing which carries on 
a war againſt the ſoul more ſucceſsfully. 
Wherever we have a catalogue in ſcripture 
(and we have many ſuch catalogues) of thoſe 
fins, which in a peculiar manner debauch 
the mind, theſe youthful luſts have always, 
under ſome denomination, a place among 
them.— To keep ourſelves free from all con- 
tagion of this kind, let us endeayour to pre- 
ſerve a purity in our thoughts—our words— 
and cur actions. 

Firſt, let us preſerve a purity in our thoughts. 
Theſe dark receſſes, which the eye of the 
world cannot reach, are the receptacles of 
theſe youthful luſts. Here they find their firſt 
encouragement. The entrance of ſuch im- 
pure ideas perhaps we cannot always prevent, 
We may always however prevent cheriſhing 
them; we may always prevent their making 

an 
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an impreſſion upon us: the devil may be caſt 
out, as ſoon as diſcovered. 1 

Let us always keep in mind, that even into 
theſe dark abodes the eye of Heaven can pe- 
netrate: that every thought of our hearts is 
open to that God, before whom we muſt one 
day ſtand; and that however ſecretly we may 
indulge theſe impure ideas, at the great day of 
account, they will certainly appear in an awful 
detail againft us. 

Let us remember again, that if our bodies 
be the temples of the Holy Ghoſt, our minds 
are the very ſanctuaries of thoſe temples : and 
if there be any weight in the apoſtle's ar- 
gument againſt polluting our bodies, it ur- 
ges with double force againſt polluting our 
minds, 

But above all other conſiderations, it be- 
hoves us moſt to keep our thoughts pure, 
becauſe they are the fountains from which our 
words and actions flow. Out of the abun- 
„ dance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh.“ 
Obſcene words and actions are only bad 
thoughts matured; and ſpring as naturally 
from them, as the plant from its ſeed, It is 
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the ſame vicious depravity, carried à ſtep 
farther; and only ſhews a more confirmed, 
and a more miſchievous de; ree of puilt, 
While we keep our impurities in our thoughts, 
they debauch only ourſelves: bad enough, it 
is true. But when we proceed to words and 
actions, we let our impurities looſe ; we ſpread 
the contagion, and become the corrupters of 
others, 

Let it be our firſt care, therefore, to keep 
our thoughts pure. If we do this, our words 
and actions will be pure of courſe. And that 
we may be the better enabled to do it, let us 
uſe ſuch helps as reaſon and religion pre- 
ſcribe. Let us avoid all cempany, and all 
books, that have a tendency to corrupt our 
minds; and every thing that can inflame our 
paſſions, He who allows himſelf in theſe 
things, holds a parley with vice; which will 
infallibly debauch him in the end, if he do not 
take the alarm in time, and break off ſuch 
dalliance. | 

One thing ought to be our particular care, 
and that is, never to be unemployed. In- 
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genious amuſements are of great uſe in fil- 
ling up the vacuities of our time. Idle we 
ſhould never be. A vacant mind is an invita- 
tion to vice. 
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Covetouſneſs the ſource of wickedneſs and 
miſery-—-a deſiring frame of mind—-co- 
vetouſneſs conſiſtent with prodigality—par- 
ticularly to be reſtrained in youth duties of 
each ſtation—an active, uſeful life recom- 
mended—the proper motive to fuch a life, 
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E are forbidden, next, „e to covet, of 

s defire other men's goods.“ 

There are two great paths of vice, into which 
bad men commonly ſtrike ; that of unlawful 
pleaſure, and that of unlawful gain.--— The 
path of unlawful pleaſure we have juſt exa- 
mined ; and have ſeen the danger of obeying. 
the headſtrong impulſe of our appetites.—— 
We have conſidered alſo an immoderate love of 
gain, and have ſeen diſhoneſty and fraud in a 
variety of ſhapes. But we have yet viewed 
them only as they affect ſociety, We have 
viewed only the outward action. The rule 
before us, „We muſt not covet, nor deſire 
© other men's goods,” comes a ſtep nearer 
home, and conſiders the motive which governs 
the action. 

Covetouſneſs, or the love of money, is called 
in ſcripture „ the root of all evil :” and it is 
called ſo for two reaſons ; becauſe it makes us 
wicked, and becauſe it makes us miſerable, 

Firſt, it makes us wicked, When it once 
gets poſſeſſion of the heart, it will let no good 
principle flouriſh near it. Moſt vices have their 


fits; and when the violence of the paſſion is 
ſpent, 
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ſent, there is ſome interval of calm. The 
vicious appetite cannot always run riot, It is 
fatigued at leaſt by its own impetuolity : and 
it is poſſible, that in this moment of tranquilli- 
ty, a whiſper from virtue may be heard. But in 
avarice, there is rarely intermiſſion. It hangs, 
likeadead weight, upon the ſoul, always pulling 
it to earth. We might as well expect to ſee a 
plant grow upon a flint, as a virtue in the heart 
of a miſer. ; 

Tt makes us miſerable as well as wicked, 
The cares and the fears of avarice arè prover- 
bial ; and it muſt needs be that he, who de- 
pends for happineſs on what is liable to a 
thouſand accidents; muſt of courſe fee] as 
many diſtreſſes, and diſappointments. The 
good man depends for happineſs on fomething 
more permanent; and if his worldly affairs go 
11}, his great dependance is ſtill left“. But as 
wealth is the only god which the covetous man 
worſhips (for “ covetouſneſs,” we are told, 
« is idolatry),” a diſappointment here, is 4 
diſappointment indeed. Be he ever ſo proſ- 


* Seviat, atg. novo moveat fortuna tumultus; 
BNrantum binc imminuet Fon — Her. Sat. 
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perous, his wealth cannot ſecure him againff 
the evils of mortality ; againſt that time, when 
he muſt give up all he values; when his bar- 
gains of advantage will be over, and nothing 
left but tears and deſpair. 

But even a deſiring frame of mind, though 
it be yot carried to ſuch a length, is always 
productive of miſery. It cannot be otherwiſe. 
While we ſuffer ourfelves to be continually in 
queſt of what we have not, it is impoſfible that 
we ſhould be happy with what we have, In a 
word, to abridge our wants as much as poſſi- 
ble, not to incttaſe them, is the trueſt happi- 
neſs. | 

We are much miſtaken, however, if we 
think the man who hoards up his money, is 
the only eovetous man. The prodigal, though 
he differ in his end, may be as avarieious in 
his means“. The former denies himſelf every 
comfort; the latter graſps at every pleaſure. 
Both characters are equally bad in different 
extremes. The miſer is more deteſtable in the 
eyes of the world, becauſe he enters into none 


Ain hin, ſui profuſe 8 
Sal. de Catil. 
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of its joys; but it is a queſtion, which is more 
wretched in himſelf, or more pernicious to ſo- 
ciety. 

As covetouſneſs is eſteemed the vice of age, 
every appearance of it among young perſons 
ought particularly to be diſcouraged ; becauſe, 
if it gets ground at this early period, nobody 
can tel] how far it may not afterwards pro- 
ceed. And yet, on the other fide, there may 
be great danger of encouraging the. oppoſite 
extreme. As it is certainly right, under proper 
reſtrictions, both to ſave our money, and to 
ſpend it, it would be highly uſeful to fix the 
due bounds on each fide. But nothing is more 
difficult than to raiſe theſe nice limits between 
extremes. Every man's caſe, in a thouſand cir- 
cumſtances, differs from his neighbour's : and 
as no rule can be fixed for all; every man, of 
courſe, in theſe diſquiſitions, muſt be left to 
his own conſcience. We are all indeed very 
ready to give our opinions how others ought 
to act. We can adjuſt with great nicety, 
what is proper for them to do; and point out 
their miſtakes with much preciſion : while no- 
thing is neceſſary to us, but to act as properly 


as we can ourſelves ; obſerving as juſt a mean 
| as 
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as poſſible between prodigality and avarice ; 
and applying, in all our difficulties, to the 
word of God, where theſe great land-marks of 
morality are the moſt accurately fixed. 

We have now taken a view of what is pro- 
hibited in our commerce with mankind : let 
us next ſee what is injoined. (We are ſtill 
proceeding with thoſe duties, which we owe 
to ourſelves). Inſtead of ſpending our fortune 
therefore in unlawful pleaſure, or increaſing it 
by unlawful gain; we are required “ to learn, 
% and labour truly” (that is honeſtly) “ to 
get our own living, and to do our duty in 
e that ſtate of life, unto which it ſhall pleaſe 
«God to call us.” —Theſe words will be ſuf- 
ficiently explained by conſidering, firſt, that 
we all have ſome ſtation in life—ſome particu- 
lar duties to diſcharge; and ſecondly, in what 
manner we ought to diſcharge them. 

Firſt, that man was not born to be idle, may 
be inferred from the active ſpirit, that appears 
in every part of nature. Every thing is alive; 
every thing contributes to the general good : 
even the very inanimate parts of the creation, 
plants, ſtones, metals, cannot be called totally 
inactive; but bear their part likewiſe in the 
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general uſefulneſs. If then every part, even 
of inanimate nature, be thus employed, ſurely 
we cannot ſuppoſe it was the intention of the 
great Creator, that man, who is the moſt ca- 
pable of employing himſelf properly, ſhould be 
the only creature without employment, 

Again, that man was born for active life, is 
plain from the neceſſity of labour. If it had 
not been neceſſary, God would not originally 
have impoſed it. But without it, the body 
would become enervated, and the mind cor— 
rupted. Idleneſs therefore is juſtly eſteemed 
the origin, both of diſeaſe and vice. So that 
if labour, and employment, either of body, or 
mind, had no uſe, but what reſpected our- 
ſelves, they would be highly proper: but they 
have farther uſe. 9 8 $14 

The neceſſity of them is plain, from the 
want that all men have of the aſſiſtance of 
others. If fo, this aſſiſtance ſhould be mutual; 
every man ſhould contribute his part. We 
have already ſcen, that it is proper, there 
ſhould be different ſtations in the world, —that 
ſome ſhould be placed high in life, and others 
low. The loweſt, we know, cannot be ex- 
empt from labour; and the higheſt ought not: 
| though 
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though their labour, according to their ſtation, 
will be of a different kind. Some, we ſee, 
e muſt labour” (as the catechiſm phraſes it) 
© to get their own living; and others ſhould 
« do their duty in that ſtate of life, whatever 
te that ſtate is, unto which it hath pleaſed God 
© to call them.” All are aſſiſted: all ſhould 
aſſiſt. God diſtributes, we read, various ta- 
lents among men; to ſome he gives ten talents, 
to others five, and to others one: but it is ex- 
pected, we find, that notwithſtanding this in- 
equality, each ſhould employ the talent that is 
given, to the beſt advantage: and he who re- 
ceived ten talents, was under the ſame obliga- 
tion of improving them, as he who had received 
only one; and would, if he had hid his talents 
in the earth, have been puniſhed, in proportion 
to the abuſe. Every man, even in the higheſt 
ſtation, may find a proper employment, both 
for his time and fortune, if he pleaſe: and he 
may aſſure himſelf, that God, by placing him 
in that ſtation, never meant to exempt him 
from the common obligations of ſociety, and 
give him a licenſe to ſpend his life in eaſe and 
pleaſure. God meant aſſuredly, that he ſhould 


bear his part in the general commerce of life, 
8 that 
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that he ſhould conſider himſelf not as an in- 
dividua], but as a member of the community; 
the intereſts of which he is under an obligation 
to ſupport, with all his power ;—and that his 
elevated ſtation gives him no other pre-emi— 
nence, than that of being the more extenſively 
uſeful, 

Having thus ſeen, that we have all ſome ſta- 
tion in life to ſupport—ſome particular duties 
to diſcharge; let us now ſee in what manner 

we ought to diſcharge them. 

We have an eaſy rule given us in ſcripture, 
on this head ; that all our duties in life ſhould 
be performed e as to the Lord, and not unto 
% man:“ that is, we ſhould conſider our ſta- 
tions in life, as truſts repoſed in us by our 
Maker; and as ſuch ſhould diſcharge the duties 
of them. What, though no worldly truſt be 
repoſed? What, though we are accountable 
to nobody upon earth? Can we therefore ſup- 
poſe ourſelves in reality leſs accountable ? 
Can we ſuppoſe, that God, for no reaſon that 
we can divine, has ſingled us out, and given 
us a large proportion of the things of this world 
(while others around us are in need), for no 
other purpoſe than to ſquander it away upon 
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ourſelves? To God undoubtedly we are ac- 
countable for every bleſſing we enjoy. 2 

It matters not whether theſe advantages be 
an inheritance, or an acquiſition : ſtill they 
are the gift of God. Agreeably to their rank 
in life, it is true, all men ſhould live: human 
diſtinctions require it; and in doing this pro- 
perly, every one around will be benefitted. 
Utility ſhould be conſidered in all our expences. 
Even the very amuſements of a man of fortune 
ſhould be founded in it. 
In ſhort, it is the conſtant injunction of 


ſcripture, in whatever ſtation we are placed, 
to conſider ourſelves as God's ſervants ; and as 


acting immediately under his eye; not expec- 


ting our reward among men; but from our 
great Maſter who is in heaven. This ſancti- 
fies, in a manner, all our actions: it places the 


little difficulties of our tation in the light of 
God's appointments ; and turns the moſt com- 
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mon duties of life into acts of religion. 
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LECTURE = 


Bad company—meaning of the phraſe—diffe- 
rent claſſes of bad company—-1ill-choſen 
company—what is meant by keeping bad 
company—the danger of it from our aptneſs 
to imitate and catch the manners of others— 
from the great power and force of cultom— 
from our own bad inclinations. 
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E have now gone through our duty to 
| God, our neighbour, and. ourſeives; 
and ſhould proceed, in the order pointed out in 
the catechiſm, to cenſider the Lord's prayer: 


\L 


but it will not, perhaps, be amiſs to ſtep a 


little aſide, and but a little, for theſake of one 
| leſſon on a ſubject, which to youth is very 


important; and without the obſervance of x 


which, every ſtation will be attended with its 
peculiar danger: the leſſon I mean reſpects the 
danger of keeping bad company. 

« Evil communication,” ſays the text, <* cor- 
« rupts good manners.” The aſſertion is ge- 
neral: and no doubt all people ſuffer from ſuch 


communication; but above all, the minds of 


youth will ſuffer; which are yet unformed, 


unprincipled, unfurniſhed; and ready to re- 
ceive any impreſſion. 


But before we conſider the danger of keeping 

dad company, let us firſt ſee the meaning of 

the phraſe, 

In the phraſe of the world, good com- 

pany means faſhionable people. Their ſta- 

tions in life, not their morals are conſidered : 
and 


— 
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and he, who aſſociates with ſuch, though 
they ſet him the example of breaking every 
commandment of the decalogue, is ſtill ſaid to 
keep good company. ſhould wiſh you to fix 
another meaning to the expreſſion; and to con- 
ſider vice in the ſame deteſtable light, in what- 
ever company it is found; nay, to conſider all 
company in which it is found, be their ſtation 
what it will, as bad company.“ 

The three following claſſes will perhaps in- 
clude the greateſt part of thoſe, who deſerve 


this appellation. 
The firſt clafs may contain all who endeavour 


to deſtroy the principles of Ehriſtianity—who 
jeſt on ſcripture—ta}k blaſphemy—and treat 
revelation with contempt. 

A ſeconq claſs are thoſe, nd have a ten- 
Jenoy to deſtroy in us the principles of common 
honeſty and integrity. Under this head, we 
may rank gameſters of every denomination ; 
and the low, and infamous characters of every 
profeſſion. 

A third claſs, and ſuch as are commonly 
moſt dangerous to youth, ineludes the long, 
catalogue of men of pleafure. In whatever 


way, they follow the call of appetite, they have 
cqually 


, 
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equally a tendency to corrupt the purity of the 
mind. 

Beſides theſe three claſſes, whom we may call 
bad company, there are others who come under 
the denomination of ill-choſen company : tri- 
fling, inſipid characters of every kind; who 
follow no buſineſs—are led by no ideas of im- 
provement—but ſpend their time in diſſipation 
and folly—whoſe higheſt praiſe it is, that they 
are only not vicious.—-With none of theſe, a 
ferious man would wiſh his ſon to keep com- 
panys ; 

It may be aſked, What is meant by keeping 
company ? The world abounds with bad cha- 
racters: they meet us in every place; and if we 
keep company at all, it is impoſſible to avoid 
keeping company with ſuch perſons. 

It is true, if we were determined never to 
have any commerce with bad men, we muſt, 
as the apoſtle remarks, ** altogether go out of 
» the world,” By keeping bad company, 
therefore, is not meant a caſual intercourſe 
with them, on occaſion of buſineſs ; or as they 
accidentally fall in our way; but having an 
inclination to conſort with them—complying 
with that inclination - ſeeking their company, 

TRL when 
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when we might avoid it—entering into their 
parties—and making them the companions ot 
our choice. Mixing with them occaſionally, 
cannot be avoided. 

The danger of keeping bad company, ariſes 
principally from our aptneſs to imitate and 
catch the manners and ſentiments of others— 
from the power of cuſtom—from our own bad 
inclinations—and from the pains taken by the 
bad to corrupt us“. 

In our earlieſt youth, the contagion of man- 
ners is obſervable. In the boy, yet incapable 
of having any thing inſtilled into him, we 
eaſily diſcover from his firſt actions, and rude 
attempts at language, the kind of perſons with 
whom he has been brought up: we ſee the 
early ſpring of a civilized education or the 
firſt wild ſhoots of ruſticity. 

As he enters farther into life, his behaviour, 
manners, and converſation, all take their caſt 
from the company he keeps. Obſerve the pea» 
ſant, and the man of education; the difference 


is ſtriking. And yet God hath beſtowed equal 


See this ſubjet? treated more at large in an anonymous pamphlet, on 
be employment of time, 


talents 
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talents on each, The only difference is, they 
have been thrown into different ſcenesf life; 
and have had commerce with perſons of diffe- 
rent ſtations. 

Nor are manners and behaviour more eaſily 
caught; than opinions, and principles. In 
childhood and youth, we naturally adopt the 
ſentiments of thoſe about us. And as we ad- 
vance in life, how few of us think for our- 
ſelves? How many of us are ſatisfied with 
taking our opinions at ſecond hand ? 

The great power and force of cuſtom forms 
another argument againſt keeping bad compa- 
ny. However ſeriouſly diſpoſed we may be; 
and however ſhocked at the firſt approaches of 
vice ; this ſhocking appearance goes off, upon 
an intimacy with it. Cuſtom will ſoon render 
the moſt diſguſtful thing familiar. And this 
is indeed a kind proviſion of nature, to render 
labour, and toil, and danger; which are the 
lot of man, more caſy to him, The raw ſol- 
dier, who trembles at the firſt encounter, be- 
comes a hardy veteran in a few campaigns. 
Habit renders danger familiar, and of courſe 
indiffcient to him. 


But 
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But habit, which. is intended for our good, 
may, like other kind appointments of nature, 
be converted into a miſchief. The well-diſ- 
poſed youth, entering firſt into bad company, 
is ſhocked at what he hears, and what he ſees. 
The good principles, which he had imbibed, 
ring in his cars an alarming leſſon againſt the 
wickedneſs of his companions. But, alas! 
this ſenſibility is but of a day's continuance, 
The next jovial meeting makes the horrid pic- 
ture of yeſterday more eaſily endured. Virtue 
is ſoon thought a ſevere rule; the goſpel, an 
inconvenient reſtraint: a few pangs of con- 
ſcience now and then interrupt his pleaſures ; 
and whiſper to him, that he once had better 
thoughts: but even theſe by degrees die away ; 
and he who at firſt was ſhocked even at the ap- 
pearance of vice, is formed by cuſtom, into a 
profligate Jeader of vicious pleaſures—perhaps 
into an abandoned tempter to vice.—-So care- 
fully ſhould we oppoſe the firſt approaches of 
ſin !] ſo vigilant ſhould we be againſt ſo infidious 

an enemy! | | 
Our own bad inclinaticns form another ar- 
gument againſt bad company. We have ſo 
many paſhons and appetites to govern; ſo 
| many 
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many bad propenſities of different kinds to 
watch, that, amidſt ſuch a variety of enemies 
within, we ought at leaſt to be on our guard 
againſt thoſe without. The breaſt, even of a 
good man is repreſented in ſcripture, and ex- 
perienced in fact, to be in a ſtate of warfare, 
His vicious inciinations are continually draw- 
ing him one way; while his virtue is making 
efforts another. And if the ſcriptures repreſent 
this as the caſe even of a good man, whoſe paſ- 
ſions, it may be imagined, are become in ſome 
degree cool, and temperate, and who has made 
ſome progreſs in a virtuous courſe ; what may 
we ſuppofe to be the danger of a raw unexpe- 
rienced youth, whoſe paſſions and appetites are 
violent and ſeducing, and whoſe mind is in a 
ſil] leſs confirmed ſtate? It is his part ſurely 
to keep out of the way of temptation ; and to 
give his bad inclinations as little room as poſ- 
üble, to acquire new ſtrength.. 
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LECTURE XXI. 


Ridicule one of the chief arts of corruption 
bad company injures our characters, as well 
as manners - preſumption the forerunner of 
ruin the advantages of good company equal 

to the diſadvantages of bad - cautions in 


forming intimacies, 


— 
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FUHESE arguments againſt keeping bad 

1 company, will ſtill receive additional 
ſtrength; if we conſider farther, the great 
pains taken by the bad to corrupt others. It 
is an undoubted, but a lamentable fact, in the 
hiſtory of human nature, that bad men take 
more pains to corrupt their own ſpecies, than 
virtuous men do to reform them. Hence thoſe 
ſpecious arts, that ſhow of friendſhip, that ap- 
pearance of diſintereſtedneſs, with which the 
profligate ſeducer endeavours to lure the un- 
wary youth; and at the ſame time, yielding to 
his inclinations, ſeems to follow, rather than 
to lead. Many are the arts of theſe corrup- 
ters; but their principal art is ridicule. By 
this they endeavour to laugh out of counte- 
nance all the better principles of their wavering 
proſelyte; and make him think contemptibly 
of thoſe, whom he formerly reſpected: by this 
they ſtifle the ingenuous bluſh; and finally 
deſtroy all ſenſe of ſhame. Their cauſe is below 
argument. They aim not therefore at reaſon- 
ing. Raillery is the weapon they employ ; and 
who is there, that hath the ſteadineſs to hear 
; 8 2 perſons 
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perſons and things, whatever reverence he may 
Have had for them, the ſubject of continual ri- 
dicule, without loſing that reverence by de- 
grees? 

Having thus conſidered what principally 
makes bad company dangerous, I ſhall juſt add, 
that even were your morals in no danger from 
ſuch intercourſe, your character would infal- 
libly ſuffer. The world will always judge of 
you by your companions: and nobody will 
ſuppoſe,” that a youth of virtuous principles 
himſelf, can poſſibly form a connection with a 
profligate. 

In reply to the danger ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
bad company, perhaps the youth may ſay, he 
is ſo firm in his oven opinions, ſo ſteady in his 
principles, that he thinks himſelf ſecure ; and 
need not reſtrain himſelf from the moſt unre- 
ſerved converſation. 

Alas! this ſecurity is the very edge of the 
precipice: nor hath vice in her whole train a 
more dangerous enemy to you, than preſump- 
tion. Caution, ever awake to danger, is a 
guard againſt it. But ſecurity lays every guard 
aſleep. Let him who thinketh, he ſtandeth,” 


ſaith the the apoſtle, ** take heed, leſt he fall.“ 
Even 
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Even an apoſtle himſelf did fall, by thinking; 
that he ſtood ſecure. Though I ſhould die 
& with thee,” ſaid St, Peter to his {maſter, 
« yet will I not deny thee.” That very night, 
notwithſtanding this boaſted ſecurity, he re- 
peated the crime three ſeveral times, And can 
we ſuppoſe, that preſumption, which occaſioned 
an apoſtle's fall, ſhall not ruin an unexperienced 
youth? The ſtory is recorded for our inſtrue- 
tion; and ſhould be a ſtanding leſſon againſt 
preſuming on our own ſtrength. 

In concluſion, ſuch as the dangers are, which 
ariſe from bad company, ſuch are the advan- 
tages, which accrue from good. We imitate, 
and catch the manners, and ſentiments of good 
men, as we doof bad. Cuſtom, which renders 
vice leſs a deformity, renders virtue more lovely, 
Good examples have a force beyond inſtruction, 
and warm us into emulation beyond precept : 
while the countenance and conyerſation of vir- 
tuous men encourage, and draw out into action 
every kindred diſpoſition of our hearts. 

Beſides, as a ſenſe of ſhame often prevents 
our doing a right thing in bad company; it 
operates in the ſame way in preventing our 
doing a wrong one in good. Our character 

8 3 becomes 
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becomes a pledge; and we cannot, without a 
kind of diſhonour, draw back. 

It is not poſſible, indeed, for a youth, yet 
unfurniſhed with knowledge (which fits him 
for good company), to chooſe his companions 
as he pleaſes. A youth muſt have ſomething 
peculiarly attractive, to qualify him for the 
acquaintance of men of eſtabliſhed reputation. 
What he has to do, is, at all events, to avoid 
bad company; and to endeavour, by improving 
his mind and morals, to qualify himſelf for the 
beſt. x 
Happy is that youth, who, upon his en- 
trance into the world, can chooſe his company 
with diſcretion. There is often in vice, a 
gaiety, an unreſerve, a freedom of manners, 
which are apt at ſight to engage the unwary : 
while virtue, on the other hand, is often mo- 
deſt, reſerved, diffident, backward, and eaſily 
diſconcerted. That freedom of manners, how- 
ever engaging, may cover a very corrupt heart: 
and this awkwardneſs, however unpleaſing, 
may veil a thouſand virtues. Suffer not your 
mind therefore, to be eaſily either engaged, or 


diſguſted at firſt fight. Form vous intimac ies 
with 
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with reſerve: and if drawn unawares into an 
acquaintance you diſapprove, immediately re- 
treat, Open not your hearts to every profeſſion 
of friendſhip. They, whoſe friendſhip is worth 
accepting, are, as you ought to be, reſerved in 
offering it. Chooſe your companions, not 
merely for the ſake of a few outward accom- 
pliſhments—for the idle pleaſure of ſpending an 
agreeable hour; but mark their diſpoſition to 
virtue or vice; and, as much as poſſible, chooſe 
thole for your companions, whom you ſee 
others reſpect : always remembering, that upon 
the choice of your company depends in a great 
meaſure, the ſucceſs of all you have learned ; 
the hopes of your friends; your future cha- 
racters in life ; and, what you ought above all 
other things to value, the purity of your hearts, 
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LECTURE, XXIII. 5 


Of prayer in general its firſt object is praiſe | 
a ſecond, to ſolicit the pardon. of fin—-a = 
third, to beg a ſupply of our wants—one of 
the advantages of prayer, to preſerve in our 
minds a ſenſe of God, and of our dependance 
upon him—-together with a ſenſe of our 
duty; to which it contributes not only in a 
natural, but in a ſpiritual way—the qualifi- 
cations of prayer conſidered—faith—humi- 
lity —fincerity—reſolutions of amendment 
charity to be offered through the merits of | 
Chriſt—-ejaculations of praiſe—-petition— * 
objectons—praiſe, an abſurd homage—ab- 
ſurd to inform God of our wants—ablurd to 
attempt by our prayers, to alter a ſtated 
courſe of thiugs. 
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EFORE we enter upon the Lord's prayer, 
which falls next under our examination, 
it may be proper to conſider prayer in general 
—the object the advantages—and the qualifi- 
cations of it; together with ſome of the moſt 
popular objections, which are made to it. 
When we conkider the infinite diſtance be- 
tween God and man—-between that Being, 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain ; 
and man, with all the weakneſſes of mortality 
about him; it may at firſt appear matter of 
aſtoniſhment, that we are allowed any commu- 
nication with ſo great a Being. The diſtine- 
tions, which worldly policy, and worldly pride, - 
make among mankind,—among creatures of 
the ſame rank, cannot but raiſe our ideas ſtill 
higher of the goodneſs of God ! When we lee 
man treating his fellow-creatures with petu- 
lance, and diſdain, upon the vile diſtinctions 
of ſtation; family, and fortune ; what a leſſon 
to us is the goodneſs of God! Merciful, 
mild, and condeſcending to our weakneſſes, he 
liſtens to, and grants, the petitions of his 
meaneſt creatures. 
ths The 
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The firſt great object of prayer is the praiſe 
of God. The works of creation naturally raiſe 
it: and the goodneſs of God, in continuing to 
us that being, which we cannot outſelves pre- 
ſerve; and thoſe comforts, which we cannot 
ourſelves procure; brings it home to our feel - 
ings. It is a duty, which every rational erea- 
ture owes to his Creator, It is alſo one of the 
beſt ſources of our happineſs. Simple praiſe, 
© which conſiſts merely in extolling excellence, 
as a pleaſing theme, But when it is excited by 
gratitude, it flows with ſtill greater pleaſure: 
Gratitude has a tendency to improve that bappy 
diſpoſition of mind, which feels every enjoy- 
ment that it poſſeſſes. 

A ſecond object of prayer is, to folicit the 
pardon of our ſins. God not only permits, 
but even injoins us to do it: and he has ap- 
pointed penitent prayer, as one of the means of 
obtaining pardon. It muſt ever be accompa- 
nied by confeſſion; as confeſſing a fault is one 
of the firſt ſteps towards amending it. In this 
humiliating employment, we have not only to 
deplore our own ſinfulneſs; but the loſt con- 
dition of human nature. Without being truly 


ſenſible of this, we can neither acknowledge 
the 


1 
the means, which God hath uſed to obviate it; 
nor be grateful for them. * 

After thanking God for his paſt goodneſs, 
and endeavouring to make ourſelves as worthy 
as we can of future favours; it is the next 
object of prayer, to petition a ſupply of our 
wants. Among them the principal is, that of 
the aſſiſtance of God's Holy Spirit. It is the 
conſtant doctrine of ſcripture, that, however 
neceſſary our own endeavours are, to make us 
virtuous; they are not ſufficient alone to doit. 
Our own feelings and imperfections, in a thou-" 
ſand inſtances, muſt convince us that this is 
the caſe. To counteract the depravity of na- 
ture, God hath promiſed us the divine aſſiſ- 
tance of his Holy Spirit: and earneſt prayer is 
the means he hath appointed for the attainment 
of that end, We are permitted alſo to pray 
for our temporal wants. This is indeed the 
niceſt and moſt delicate part of prayer. Too 
thankful for paſt mercies we cannot be: too 
earneſt in ſoliciting the pardon of our ſins, and 
God's ſpiritual aſſiſtance, we cannot be: but 
fo ſhort ſighted are we, that in begging a ſupply 


of our temporal wants, we may eaſily err. But 
dn. 
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hs; heads, I ſhall be more full, in the ex- 
planation of the Lord's prayer. 

* Beſides praying God for his mercies; aſking 
pardon for our ſins; and begging a ſupply of 
our wants, which are the primary objects of 
prayer ; there are other great advantages, which 
are cloſely connected with it. 

Of theſe the firſt, is to preſerve in our minds 
a ſenſeof God, and of our dependance on him. 

When we praiſe God, we are naturally im- 
preſſed with an idea of his perfections; and 
when we beg the forgiveneſs of our ſins, and a 
ſupply of our wants; we are as naturally re- 
minded, that we are weak and ſinful creatures : 
that we are continually under the eye of an all- 
powerful Being ; and are in hourly need of his 
protection and favour. And if our prayers be 
conſtant, uniform and fervent ; theſe great 
truths will be impreſſed upon our minds, and 
become the leading principles of our lives, 

Prayer is calculated alſo to impreſs us with 
a ſenſe of our duty; and to keep us ſteady in 
the practice of it. A virtuous with is a ftep 
towards virtue. A fervent prayer is {till a 
nearer advance. To pray ardently for an in- 
creaſe of virtue, even in a natural way, muſt 

increaſe 
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inereaſe it: and to pray frequently, muſt tend 
to preſerve it. Indeed, in the whole circle of 
chriſtian duties, perhaps there is not one, 
which has a greater effect in forming the heart, 
than rational devotion. 

After the advantages of prayer, let us con- 
ſider the qualifications of it: or, what conco- 
mitant circumſtances are neceſſary to make it 
an acceptable ſervice to God. It ſhould be 
founded in faith; and accompanied with hu- 
mility, ſincerity, reſolutions of amendment, 
and charity. It ſhould alſo be offered up in 
the name, and through the merits of Chriſt, 

It ſhould firſt be founded in faith. It is ob- 
vious to common ſenſe, that „he who cometh 
to God, muſt believe that he is; and that he 
cc ig a rewarder of them, who diligently ſeek 
© him :” otherwiſe, why ſhould we come to 
him at all? We ought therefore to truſt his 


promiſes, and put up our prayers in the full 
aſſurance of being heard. Even men, when 
their word is plighted, expect this confidence. 
And ſhall we approach God with leſs confi- 
dence, than we do man? | 
Secondly, our prayers muſt be accompanied 
with humility. Humility is expected, even 
when 
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when we aſk a favour of our fellow- creatures. 
What humiliation then is due to God, from 
whom we have every thing to aſk; and before 
whom we have not the ſmalleſt merits” to 
plead? An humble heart is in itſelf a pleaſing 
ſacrifice to God. The humility of the publi- 
can was half his prayer. 

They ſhould be accompanied alſo with fin- 
cerity. Merelip-ſervice can never pleaſe God, 
Tt is a mockery of him. Indeed, if our minds 
are thoroughly impreſſed with a ſenſe of God's 
power and goodneſs ; ; and of our own weakneſs 
and dependance; our prayers will of courſe be 
fincere : we ſhall find it leſs difficult to check 
the idle wanderipgs of our thoughts: we'ſhal! 
confeſs our fins with an heart-felt contrition ; 
and praiſe God with unſeigned thankfulneſs, 
T ſhall juſt add, that as we ſhould. guard, on 
one hand, againſt an inanimate coldneſs, and 
inſenſibility; ſo ought we, on the other, to 
avoid all irrational fervour, in our deyotions. 
The effuſions of a heated imagination, cannot 
be a pleaſing ſacrifice to an all-wiſe God. 

But ſincere prayer is of little value in the 
fight of God, if it be not accompanied with 
ſteady reſolutions of amendment. If the heart 


be 
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be not improved, devotion i is dead. Its fruit 
is loſt. To implore pardon for our ſins, and 
not endeavour to avoid them; is ſhewing our- 
ſelves to be juſt ſo much in earneſt, as to own 
we are in the wrong z without attempting to 
get right, | 

One thing more is neceſſary to-make our 
devotions acceptable to God; they ſhould be 
offered up in the ſpirit of charity. He who 
begs forgiveneſs at God's hands, in an unfor- 
giving temper, may as well omit his prayers. 
He had better omit them. To his uncharitable 
temper, he only adds a new offence—that of 
an unworthy prayer. It is the conſtant lan- 
guage of ſcripture, that ** with the ſame mea- 
& ſure with which we mete, it ſhall be mea- 
« ſured to us again. Give, and it ſhall be 
« given unto you. Forgive, and ye ſhall be 
„ forgiven.” 

But no human qualifications alone can carry 
our prayers to the throne of grace. We muſt 
have other merits, beſides our own, to make 
them acceptable in the ſight of God—the all- 
ſufficient merits of our bleſſed Redeemer. He 
is the great mediator between God and. man. 
A holy life makes his merits, ours. All our 

3 prayers 
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prayers therefore ſhould be offered up in his 
name, and through his moſt powerful medi- 


ation. | 
But in the Lord's prayer, no mention is made 


of the merits of Chriſt. 


It is true; nor could there. When that 
prayer was compoſed, the great atonement 
was not made. How could it then be pleaded ? 
But'we are told, it ought to be pleaded, as ſoon 
as it was made. Hitherto,” ſaid our Saviour 
to his diſciples, a little before his paſſion, 
& have ye aſked nothing in my name: but 
de whatſoever you ſhall afk the Father in my 
c name, he will give it you.” \ 

When all theſe qualifications are united ; 
when our prayers are founded in faith—when 
they are accompanied with humility, ſince- 
rity, reſolutions of amendment, and charity— 
and laſtly, when they are offered up in the 
name, and through the merits of Chriſt ; we 
may aſſure ourſelves, that they will be accep- 
table in the ſight of God, 

I ſhall juſt add, on this ſubject, that beſides 
formal prayers, either public or private, a 
devout mind will find many opportunities of 
exerciſing itſelf, in the midft even of buſineſs 
5 and 
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and pleaſure. An ejaculation of praiſe, a ſingle 
petition, raiſed from the heart, in one devout 
thought, unaccompanied by any external act, 
will unqueſtionably find its way to heaven. 
This is literally having God in all our thoughts; 
and making our lives a continual prayer. 

As reaſonable a duty, however, as prayer is, 
objections have been made to it. 

Praiſe, it hath been ſaid, is an abſurd ho- 
mage: as if the Almighty Father could be 
pleaſed with the empty praiſes of a poor inſig- 
nificant race of creatures. We are to do all, it 
"ſeems, to the glory of God. What glory can 
God receive from our doings? Doth his name 
in any reſpect depend upon the breath of man ? 

To this objection we anſwer, that if the real 
exaltation of God's glory, or if any addition 
to his happineſs, be ſuppoſed to be the inten- 
tion of praiſe; the idea indeed were very abſurd, 
But certainly with regard to man; no em- 
ployment can be more adapted to his nature, 
or in itſelf more rational, than to praiſe his 
Creator. It reminds him of all thoſe great 
attributes, which, as he praiſes them, he learns 
to imitate. It reminds him of that infinite wiſ- 


dom and power, on which be ought always to 
| 'F-2 depend. 
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depend. It reminds him of that tenderneſs, and 
indulgence, which he has ſo often experienced, 
and which he ought ever to praiſe. | 

When we are ordered therefore to do every 
thing for the glory of God, the expreſſion is 
merely adapted to common acceptation; and 
alludes to the glory of carthly princes, which 
good ſubjects advance by obeying the laws. 
The higheſt glory therefore, according to our 
ideas, which God can receive from his crea- 
tures, ariſes from their obedience to his com- 
mands. 

But it is abſurd, replies the objector, to in- 
form God of our wants: nay ſuch information 
amounts al moſt to a denial of his omniſcience. 

Undoubtedly, if it were the intention of the 
petitioner to inform God ; but this never enters 
into the idea of a prayer. God hath injoined 
us to pray for a ſupply of our wants, as a mean 
of receiving it. In what wanner prayer is effi- 
cacious to this purpoſe, is not for us to inquire. 
One thing is very obvious, that dependant 
creatures ought always to be reminded of their 
cependant ſtate; and of that Being, from whoſe 
bounty they receive every thing they enjoy. 

| And 
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And nothing ſurely can be better calculated 
than praycr, to promote this wiſe end. 

But is not prayer an abſurd attempt to alter 
the ſtated courſe of things? And is it not high 
preſumption to imagine, that God will alter it 
for the ſake of our petitions ? 

The objection is founded in ignorance. Do 
we know what 1s the ſtated courſe of things ? 
Do we know whether there even exiſts what 
the objector calls a ſtated courſe? Or whether 
God may not reſerve all events, as far as free 
agents are concerned, in a mutable condition, 
dependant on circumſtances? In whatever 
way our prayers are efficacious, it is not our 
part to inquire. - We have the Almighty's ex- 
preſs command for this intercourſe with him; 
and therefore we ought with thankfulneſs to 
comply. He who gave the command, knows 
belt how to make the compliance with it ef- 
fectual. 
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LECTURE WIV. 


Occaſion on which the Lord's prayer was 
compoſed - general idea of it diviſion into 
five parts the firſt contains an addreſs of 
praiſe—- explanation of the word Father, 
when applied to God-—of the word heaven. 
The ſecond part contains a petition for 
the general good of mankind—meaning of 
hallowing God's name—thy kingdom come 
—thy will be done. 


T 4 HAVING 
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AVING thus conſidered prayer in ge- 
neral, let us now conſider the Lord's 
prayer. 

This prayer was compoſed: by our e 
upon a requeſt which his difciples made him; 
to teach them to pray, as John taught his 
« diſciples.” Much of the ſubſtance of it is 
ſuppoſed to have been taken from the jewiſh 
forms, then in uſe ; from which our Saviour, as 
it appears, ſelecting proper parts, adapted them 
to his own. purpoſe, This mode of c 
a prayer was agreeable to his uſual practice; 
which was to give as little offence as poſſihle to 
the prejudices of men. In forming a prayer, 
therefore, he choſe rather to take in part what 
he found already n than to. . 
one entirely anew. 

This prayer was not only 3 AS A form 
of prayer in itſelf, but alſo as a model for our 
prayers. We have the great lines of rational 
devotion marked out; to which we may adapt 
our own exigencies. This ſeems implied in 
the 1 &« After this manner pray 
66 ye. As if our Saviour had faid, The pre- 
ein form of words here given you, needs not 
always 
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always be adhered to: but let it be your gene- 


ral direction. | 

The Lord's prayer ſeems to admit an eaſy 
diviſion into five parts. 

The firſt contains an invocation of praiſe : 
«© Our Father, which art in heaven.” 

The ſecond contains a petition for the ge- 
neral good of mankind ; “ Hallowed be thy 
% name; thy kingdom come; thy will be dong 
« on earth, as it is in heaven.” 

The third part contains a petition for tem- 
poral bleſſings: Give us this day our _ 
c bread.” 

The fourth, for ſpiritual : And forgive us 
© our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſ- 
« paſs againſt us; and lead us not into temp- 
66 tation; but deliver us from evil.” 

The fifth concludes with a profeſſion of our 
faith, For thine is the kingdom, * power, 
«and the W 8 ever 1 _. 


PART 5 


The firſt e an invocation of AY 4 
Our Father which art in heaven,” i. 
The 
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The Jews, as far as appears, were not al- 
| lowed the uſe of this addreſs to God. At leaſt 
they had no idea of it in a chriſtian ſenſe. 
They were taught rather to addreſs the Deity by 
ſome ſuch awful title, as the“ Lord Jehovah 
« —the Lord of Hoſts—-or the Lord who taketh 
« vengeance.” —-His power, rather than his 
goodneſs, was the leading character, under 
which they acknowledged him. But the chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation allows us to addreſs the Deity 
under the tender name of Father. We have 
s received the ſpirit of adoption, whereby we 
% cry Abba, Father. The Spirit itſelf beareth 
<« witneſs with our ſpirit, that we are the chil- 
© dren of God: and if children, then heirs; 
4 heirs of God, and joint heirs with Chriſt.” 
Under the gracious appellation of Father, we 
not only acknowledge God as the creator, and 
preſerver of the world; but hope from him, as 
a child from his parent, the ſupply of our 
wants, affiſtance in our difficulties, indulgence 
to our failings, and pardon for our faults: and 
theſe kindneſſes in a greater degree, propor- 
tioned to his greater goodneſs, and power. 
By the word heaven, the jewiſh language 


frequently underſtands pre-eminence. A city 
exalted 
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exalted to heaven, means only a city raiſed” to 
an extraordinary height of power. When we 
addreſs God therefore in heaven, we! are not 
taught to conceive him as ſtationed in any par- 
ticular place of-abode: God is preſent, we 
know, on earth, as well as in heaven; every 
where, as well as any where. When we ad- 
dreſs ourſelves therefore to God in heaven, we 
mean only to addreſs ourſelves to that God, 


whois omnipotent, and ſupreme, 


PART Ih 


After the invocation, the prayer begins, i in 
the ſpirit of chriſtian benevolence, with a pe- 
tition for the general good of mankind : ** Hal- 
© lowed be thy name -thy kingdom come - 
<« thy will be done on earth, as it is in hea- 
ven.” 

God's name is hallowed, or religiouſly ho- 
noured, when his creatures have juſt ſentiments. 
of him. When we pray therefore, that God's 
name may be hallowed; we pray, that man- 
kind may have their minds impreſſed with juſt 


ideas of his wiſdom, power, juſtiee, and other 
attri- 
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attributes. In a word, we pray, that all mals 
kind may love, and fear him, as their great 
benefactor, and judge, —and that, in the ſerip- 
ture-language, they may ſanctify the Led 
C God in their hearts.“ 

We farther pray, that mankind may not only 
have juſt ſentiments of the Deity ; but may be 
partakers alſo with us in the purity of religion. 
« Thy kingdom come.“ 

By kingdom, in the new teſtament, or the 
& kingdom of heaven,” is generally meant the 
chriſtian religion. When John the baptiſt 
preached, faying, „the kingdom of heaven is 
«© at hand; he meant the goſpel, or the chriſ- 
tian religion, is about to be eſtabliſhed. When 
we pray, therefore, that “ God's kingdom 
«© may come ;” we pray, that the chriſtian re- 
ligion, in its full purity and perfeCtion, may 
be eſtabliſhed throughout the world ; as what 
muſt be moſt conducive to the happineſs of it. 
This is yet, we ſee, far from being the caſe. 
Great part of the world never heard of chriſ- 
tianity. Great part of it, though they have 
heard of Chriſt, yet acknowledge him not. A 
large portion even of the chriſtian world debaſe 


chriſtianity almoſt into heatheniſm: and great 
numbers, 
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numbers, even where we ſuppoſe chriſtianity 
purely profeſſed, deny the power of it, by lead- 
ing wicked lives. Great reaſon therefore have 
we to pray, that God's „kingdom may come.“ 
— We have ground to hope, from many parts of 
the prophetic writings, that at length “ the 
e fulneſs of the Gentiles ſhall come in.“ And 
for this event we devoutly pray; „when the 
« Jay ftar ſhall ariſe to all the world; and the 
„ people, which fit in darkneſs, ſhall fee a 
<« great light: when the whole race of man- 
kind ſhall join in the pſalmiſt's triumphant 
ſong, the Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice: 
yea the multitude of the iſles ſhall be glad 
© thereof.” | 
In conſequence of mankind's having juſt 
notions of God, and a true religion to direct 
them; we pray, that their lives may be anſwer- 
able to ſuch advantages; and that God may be 
obeyed on earth, as far as human frailty will 
permit, as he is by the angels in heaven : 
„Thy will be done on earth, as it is in hea- 
© yen.” —Angelic obedience we conceive to be 
perfect: human obedience, we know, is very 
defective. Lifeleſs, and inanimate in our de- 
votions—negligent at beſt in our practice—our 
| moſt 
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moſt plauſible actions ſpringing often from un- 
worthy motives; great reaſon have we to pray, 
that we, and all mankind may give the beſt 
proof of our religious principles, by emulating 
the prompt obedience of angels; and ** doing 
« God's will on earth, as it is done in heaven.“ 
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LECTURE ER 


The third part contains a prayer for the ſupply 
of our wants—firſt of a temporal kind—the 
neceſſaries of life, all we are allowed to pray 
for—the fourth part contains a prayer for the 
ſupply of our ſpiritual wants—the forgive- 
neſs of our fins—and the aſſiſtance of God's 
Holy Spirit—the phraſe “ lead us not into 
te temptation,” conſidered -- the fifth part 
contains an acknowledgement of God's pow- 
er, and our gratitude—a paraphraſe of the 


whole. 
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Aar m 


A FTER praying for the general good of 
mankind z we are inſtructed to pray for 


the ſupply of our own wants, Theſe are of 
two kinds, temporal and ſpiritual. 

And firſt, we are allowed to pray for tem- 
poral things. Give us this day our daily 
„ bread;” which cannot poſſibly, by any 
mode of interpretation, extend to more, than 
the neceſſaries of life. It is a common analogy 
in language, to make ſome principal thing 
ſtand for many of the ſame kind. Thus the 
word faith often ſtands for the whole of re- 
ligion ; though it is only a part. And thus the 
word bread, in the paſſage before us, ſtands 
for all the neceſſaries of life; of which it is the 
principal. For the neceſſaries of life then we 
are allowed te pray; but not for the ſuperflui- 
ties of it. We muſt pray in general terms z 
but muſt not particularize, For ſpiritual 
things, we are at full liberty ; becauſe here we 
cannot err: but with regard to temporal, ſo 
circumſcribed is all our knowledge, that if we 
go farther, we may run into error; and in a 
I'S thouſand 
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thouſand inſtances, aſk for things, which may 
prove our ruin, The apoſtle warns us againſt 
thoſe, ©* who aſk ans, that they may conſume 
te jt upon their luſts.” 

There is ſomething ſingular in the repetition 
of the words, this day, and daily ; as if hu- 
man nature, ſo apt to err on this ſubject, were 
doubly cautioned: not to be ſolicitous to lay up 
2 great ſtore for the future: but, to be ſatisfied 
with a moderate proviſion ; and that we ſhould 
not 'ſeem to form in our hearts, that wicked 
wiſh of placing ourſelves in a ſtate independant 
of God, Thou fool, this night ſhall thy 
& ſoul be required of thee;“ is a dreadful ſen- 
tence upon record inn ſuch folly. 


PART.IV.. 


Being permitted, with theſe reſtrictions, to 
pray for temporal things; we are allowed 2 
larger ſcope with regard to ſpiritual. On this 
head, we have two things to pray for-—that 
God would pardon our paſt fins; and affiſt us 
in avoiding ſin for the future. Both theſe 


requeſts are contained i in the following words: 
For- 
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Forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them 
that treſpaſs againſt us; and lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil.“ 

Firſt then, we are to beg of God forgiveneſs 
of our paſt fins; and a chriſtian knows, on 
what conditions only they will be forgiven. 
Without a thorough repentance of them 
ſuch a repentance, as ends in.a reformed life, 
we know, it is in vain to expect forgive: 
neſs, 

- Something. more alſo is required. We; are 
inſtructed to approach the throne of God in a 
forgiving temper towards others; when we pe- 
tition forgiveneſs for ourſelves: agreeably to 
thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, in which we are 
told, “ that unleſs we forgive others, our 
1 heavenly Father will not forgive us;“ and 
that, „when we come to the altar, and there 
„remember that we are at enmity with our 
© neighbour; we muſt firſt be reconciled. to 
© him, before we preſume to offer our giſt:“ 
that is, before we make our ſupplication to 
God. The forgiveneſs of, others, therefore, 
we ſee, though not the abſolute condition of 
of our own forgiveneſs, is however a neceſſary 
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qualification. Though alone, it cannot ob- 
tain our pardon ; yet, at the ſame time, our 
pardon cannot be obtained without it. Nay, 
whoever uſes the Lord's prayer in an unfor- 

giving temper ; inſtead of begging a bleſſing, 
begs a curſe. He begs that God “ will for- 
« give him, as he forgives others ;”* that is, he 
propoſes his own uncharitable temper as the 
only rule, by which he wiſhes himſelf to be 
judged. 

Having thus prayed, that God would forgive 
our paſt ſins; we next beg his aſſiſtance in 
avoiding fin for the future. It hath already 
been obſerved, that in this prayer, no men- 
tion is made of the merits of Chriſt; as the 
great atonement was not then offered, We 
may obſerve-alfo, that no mention is made of 
the Holy Spirit of God; which was not then 
promiſed. And yet even then, we ſee, men 
were ordered to pray for the aſſiſtance of God; 
to lead them out of temptation, and deliver 
them from evil. In what way God aſſiſted his 
faithful fervants under the old diſpenſation ; 
or how that mode of divine aſſiſtance differed 
from the aſſiſtance now afforded us under the 
diſpenſation of grace; is a queſtion of very 

little 
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little importance. Certain it is, that God al- 
ways did aſſiſt his ſervants; and never left 
himſelf without a witneſs of his goodneſs in 
the moral, as well as in the natural world, 
But though this prayer was compoſed before 
the Spirit of truth was promiſed ; and when 
man, of courſe, could not uſe the petitian for 
God's aſſiſtance in that ſenſe, in which it was 
afterwards uſed by chriſtians ; yet the chriſ- 
tian ſenſe ought certainly to be the ſenſe in 
which it ſhould now be uſed, When we pray 
therefore for God's aſſiſtance to ** deliver us 
„ from evil;” we pray for it in that way, in 
which God hath graciouſly promiſed it in the 
goſpel ; that is, through his Holy Spirit. 

The mode of expreſſion is rather ſingular 
in the phraſe, ** Lead us not into temptation.” 
It immediately occurs, how can God lead ug 

into temptation ? &* God. St. James tells us, 
„ tempteth no man.“ 

But the phraſe, according to the jewiſh 
idiom, means only, that God would lead us out 
of temptation : that he would not ſuffer us, in 
the ſcripture-lapguage, to he tempted above 
« gur e 5 but that he would, with the 
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ce temptation, make a way to eſcape.” The 
purport of the petition therefore is, that he 
would graciouſly conduct us through all the 
moral difficulties ot this life; and that finally, 
after we have paſſed our pilgrimage here upon 
earth, he would take us to himſelf, ſafe from 
all our Wages; ;z and grant't us 4 7 in a We 
ona pan 

Surrounded 7 dangers, and difficulties of 
every kind, great reaſon have we for theſe pe- 
titions. Every object around us every period 


of age — every ſtation of life every temper of 


mind—our paſſions our appetites our imagi- 
nations our very reaſon—all conſpire in fur- 
niſhing abundant matter either to miſlead or to 
ſeduce us. The poor are tempted to diſho- 
neſty, and to repine at God: the rich are 
tempted by wantonneſs to forget him. The 
life of buſineſs, and the life of leiſure, abound 
equally with temptations. The man of com- 
merce with the world, finds them in company: 
nor can the recluſe avoid them in ſolitude. 
Thus ſurrounded by temptations, human power 
is inſufficient to carry us ſafely through them. 
To heaven therefore we muſt pray for aſſiſ- 


tance. With God all things are poſſible.“ 
His 
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His power co-operating with our endeavours, 
will enable us to meet our adverſary on ſu- 
perior ground. It can lead us out of temp- 
% tation ; and deliver us from evil.“ 


2 PART. V. 


* ant oy has put up our 3 * God, 
we conclude with an aſſurance of our firmeſt 
confidence in him. Faith, we know, is one 
of the, greateſt requiſites of prayer. If we do 
not believe that God is able to grant our pe- 
titions, it is idle to make them. We pray 
therefore to God—becauſe, * his is the king- 
* dom, the power, and the glory, for ever, 
and ever.“ He is the ſupreme diſpoſer of all 
events: and his power, like his goodneſs, is 
above conception. We have the firmeſt con- 
fidence therefore, that he is both able and wil- 
ling to grant all our reaſonable petitions, - 

The whole prayer then, according to this 
explanation, may be thus paraphraſed : 

O thou beneficent Being, our creator, pre- 
ſerver, and father, -have mercy upon the whole 
race of mankind. May we all have juſt ſenti- 


ments of thee. " thy true religion be eſta» 
bliſhed 


LF _ 

bliſhed throughout the world ; and may men 
feel its influence ; live ſuitably to its precepts z 
and emulate, in their obedience, the bleſſed 
ſpirits of heaven.—Grant us ſuch a ſhare of 
this world's good, as thou ſeeſt moſt proper 
for us. We aſk not for wealth, or power. 
Grant us the neceſſaries of life—the reft we 
fubmit to thee : and may we never, through 
the influence of the world, forget our depen- 
dance on thee.—Grant, O Lord, that we may 
make ourſelves proper objects of thy mercy and 
forgiveneſs. May we have a thorough ſenſe of 
our own unworthineſs ; and may that lead us 
to contrition, penitence, and ſteady refolutions 
of amendment. And may we never preſume to 
aſk thy forgiveneſs in an unforgiving temper. 
— Amidft all the temptations and difficulties of 
this werld, be thou preſent with us. Let us ry 
not be tempted above our ſtrength ;. but let thy 
gracious Spirit always conduct us, May we 
exert our own beſt endeavours in reſiſting the 
temptations which ariſe from the various de- 
luding objects of the world; and may thy 
gracious aid render thoſe endeavours ſucceſſ- 
ful]. So that finally having finiſhed our courſe, 
we may, after this tate of trial upon carth, be 

= received 
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received into the eternal manſions of thy hea- 
venly kingdom. Hear our petitions, O Lord, 
which are put up in the fulleſt confidence and 
faith in thee. We acknowledge thy power, 
and truſt in thy goodneſs, for a proper ſupply 
of all our wants, 


LE C- 


LECTURE XXVI. 


Nature of poſitive duties—definition of a ſacra- 
ment—its original meaning—the ſeveral parts 
of the definition explained—-ſacrament of 
baptiſm—ſignificancy of water as a ſign 
baptiſm of infants, 


WE 
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E have now conſidered the great duties 

of faith and obedience ; in which con- 
fiſts the ſum of religion. Theſe we commonly 
call morally right, or right in their own na- 
ture. 

Beſides theſe, there is another fpecies of 
duties, which are called poſitive. In their 
own nature they are indifferent ; but are ren- 
dered binding, becauſe they are appointed by 
divine authority. 

The Jews were burdened with a heavy load 
of theſe poſitive duties. One may almoſt ſay, 
the ſpirit of the Moſaic law conſiſted in them. 
In ceremonies alſo conſiſted entirely the reli- 
gion of the heathens. All they knew indeed of 
religion was a burthenſome ritual, made up of 
external acts, which had no reference to life, 
and manners, : 

Never was any ſyſtem of religion ſo free 
from the burden of ceremonies as chriſtianity ; 
never was any religion ſo purely addreſſed to 
the heart. The two ſacraments, of baptiſm, 
and the Lord's ſupper, are the only ceremonies 
ordained by Chriſt; both certainly very appo- 

lite 
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fite—baptiſm, as an outward teſtimony of our 
entrance into the chriſtian religion; and the 
Lord's ſupper, às an outward teſtimony of our 
continuance in it, The former, of courſe, is 
adminiſtred only once ; the latter, frequently, 

The ſhort account of the ſacraments, con- 
tained in the catechiſm, conſiders three points; 
the nature of a ſacrament in general—the na- 
ture of the ſacrament of baptiſm—-and the 
nature of the Lord's ſupper. | 

With regard to the nature of a ſacrament i in 
general, it is firſt aſked, How many ſacra- 
« ments Chriſt hath ordained ?”” __ 

The anſwer is, Two only, as generally 
« neceſſary to ſalvation; viz. baptiſm, and 
« the ſupper of the Lord.“ 

This queſtion points chiefly at the papiſts, 
who hold ſeven ſacraments-—-baptiſm, | the 
Lord's ſupper, confirmation, matrimony, pe- 
nance, orders, and extreme unction. Now, 
as the word ſacrament is no where defined in 
ſcripture; we have no objection to a dozen 
ſacraments, inſtead of ſeven, if the papiſts 
chooſe it: all we contend for, is, that none 


of chem ſhould be placed upon an . footing 
with 
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with baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper; which, 
according to our definition of a ſaerament, are 
the only two that are ordained by Chriſt. 
The word ſacrament originally implied the 
_ oath which ſoldiers took to their leader; and 
under this idea it was firſt adopted into the 
language of religion. | But its meaning, in the 
earlier ages, was very indefinite: and we find 
it uſed among the writers of the firſt centu- 
ries, to expreſs any thing myſterious in re- 
ligion. By degrees, it obtained a - cloſer ac- 
ceptation; and among proteſtants was, at 
length, confined merely to baptiſm, and the 
Lord's ſupper. However ſtill, unfortunately, 
the old idea of a myſtery in ſome degree cleaves 
to it; and has been of prejudice to one of theſe 
rites eſpecially; which in itſelf ſeems to be as 
ſimple, as it is ſignificant, 

We define a ſacrament to be an outward, 
© and viſible ſign of an inward and ſpiritual 
grace; ordained by Chrift himſelf as a 
mean, whereby we receive the ſame, and a 
— pledge to aſſure us thereof.“ | 
In a ſacrament, there muſt firſt be * an out- 
Be. ward, viſible ſign of an inward and ſpiritual 


” grace; 
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e grace; that is, a' ſenſible repreſentation of 
ſome benefit received. 


A ſacrament muſt, ſecondly, be diſtinguiſhed 


from other ceremonies, by being ** ordained 


by Chriſt.” Common ceremonies the church 


may decree, and abrogate at plcaſure. They 
are uſeful merely for the fake of order; and 
under different circumſtances, different cere- 
monies may take place. But a ſacrament, as 
ordained by Chriſt, is of perpetual obligation. 


. Laſtly, a ſacrament is a mean whereby 


ve receive the grace of God, and a pledge 


& to, aſſure us thereof. The goſpel, we 


know, is a gracious covenant between God and 
man. On our part, the conditions are faith, 


and obedience. On God's part, the forgive- 
neſs of our ſins, and eternal life. Now the 
ſacraments of baptiſm, and the Lord's ſupper, 
are. the appointed means, whereby we receive, 


or declare our acceptance of theſe conditions; 
and our reſolution of obſerving them. And 


on God's part, they are a kind of pledge, and 


| ſecurity, that theſe gracious conditions ſhall 


be performed. Seals, and ſignatures, are vi- 
ſible ſigns, which have in all ages been thought 
negellary i in the execution of a covenant : they 


arc 
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are neceſſary to reduce into a formal act, what 
would otherwiſe be only an intention of the 
mind. In conformity to human ideas, God 
thought fit to appoint circumciſion, as a ratifi- 
cation of the jewiſh covenant. St. Paul men- 
tions it under the idea of a“ ſeal; by which 
that covenant was confirmed.-—-Under the 
ſame idea, the two ſacratnents were appointed; 
and may be conſidered, on God's part, as his 
ſeals to the covenant of grace: or (as it is here 
phraſed) “ pledges to aſſure us thereof.“ 

A ſacrament; in genetal, being thus de- 
fined, the ſacrament of baptiſm is next con- 
ſidered; in which, if we conſider the inward 
grace, we ſhall ſee how aptly the ſign repreſents 
it.— The inwatd grace, or thing ſignified, we 


are told, is “a death unto fin, and a new 


© birth unto righteouſneſs :” by which is 
meant that great renovation of nature, that 
purity of heart, which the chriſtian religion is 
intended to produce. And ſurely there cannot 
be a more ſignificant ſign of this than water, 
on account of its cleanſing nature. As water 
refreſhes the body, and purifies it from all 
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contracted filth; it aptly r-pr:ſ-nts that reno- 
vation of nature, which cleanſes the ſou] from 
the impurities of fin. Water indeed, among 
the ancients, was more adapted to the thing 
Hignihed, than it is at preſent among us. They 
uſed immerſion in baptifing : fo that the child 
being dipped into the water, and raiſed out 
again; baptiſm with them was more figni- 
. icant of a new birth unto righteouſneſs. But 
though we, in theſe colder climates, think 
immerſion an unſafe practice; yet the original 
meaning is ſtill-ſuppoſed. 

It is next aſked, What is required of thoſe 
who are baptiſed? To this we anſwer, „Re- 
„ pentance, whereby they forſake fin; and 
„ faith, whereby they ſtedfaſtly believe the 
<< promiſes of God, made to them in that ſa- 
„ crament.” “ | 

The primitive church was extremely ſtrict 
on this head. In thoſe times, before chriſ- 
tianity was eſtabliſhed, when adults offered 
themſelves. to baptiſm, no one was admitted, 
till he had given a very fatisfaCtory evidence of 
his repentance ; and till, on good grounds, he 
could profeſs his faith in Chriſt; and it was 
afterwards expected from him, that he ſhould 

prove 


= 
prove his faith, and repentance, by a regular 
obedience, during the future part of his life. | 
If faith, and repentance, are expected at 
| baptiſm; it is a very natural queſtion, Why 
then are infants baptiſed, when, by reaſon o 
their tender age, they can give no evidence of 


either? 
Whether infants ſhould be admitted to bap- 


tiſm, or whether that ſacrament ſhould be 
deferred till years of diſcretion ; is a queſtion 
in the chriſtian church, which hath been agi- 
tated with ſome animoſity. Our church by no 
means looks on baptiſm as neceſſary to the in- 
fant's ſalvation*. No man acquainted with 
the ſpirit of chriſtianity, can conceive that God 
will leave the ſalvation of ſo many innocent 
ſouls in the hands of others. But the practice 
is conſidered as founded upon the uſage of the 
earlieſt times : and the church obſerving, that 
circumciſion was the introductory rite to the 
jewiſh covenant; and that baptiſm was in- 


® The catechiſm aſſerts the ſacraments to be only generally neceſſary to 
ſalvation, excepting particular caſes. Where the uſe of them is inten- 
tionally rejected, it is certainly criminal. The Quakers indeed reject 
them on principle: but though wwe may wonder both at their logic, and 

divinity ; ve ſhould be ſorry to include them in an anathema, 
X 3 tended 
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tended to ſucceed circumciſion; it naturally 
ſuppoſes, that baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtered 

to infants, as circumciſion was. The church, 
however, in this caſe, hath provided ſponſors ; 
who make a profeſſion of obedience in tho 
child's name. But the nature and office of 
this proxy hath been already examined, under 


the head of our baptiſmal vow, 
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Sacrament of the Lord's ſupper—its end - ſig- 
nificancy of its ſymbols—the words ** verily 
$ and indeed taken” explained - frame of 
mind requitite on receiving it—other ends in 
the ſacrament, beſides thoſe propoſed. 
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'AVING thus conſidered the ſacrament 
of baptiſm, the catechiſm proceeds laſtly 
to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 

The firſt queſtion is an inquiry into the 
original of the inſtitution ; Why was the 
« ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ordained ?” _ 

It was ordained, we are informed,—** far 
* the continual remembrance of the ſacrifice of 
« the death of Chriſt ; and of the benefits which 
ace receive thereby.” 

In examining a ſacrament in general, we 
bave already ſeen, that both baptiſm, and the- 
Lord's ſupper, were originally inſtituted as the 
means of receiving the grace of God; and ax 
8 pledges to aſſure us thereof,” _ 

But beſides theſe primary ends, they have 
each a ſecondary one; in repreſenting the two 
moſt important truths of religion; which gives 
them more force and influence, Baptiſm, we 
have ſeen, repreſents that renovation of. our 
finful nature, which the goſpel was intended. 
to introduce: and the peculiar end, which the 
Lord's ſupper had in view, was the ſacrifice of 
the death of Chriſt; with all the benefits which. 
ariſe from it—the remiſſion of our ſins—and 
the 
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the reconciliation of the world to God, ** This 
4 do,” ſaid our Saviour (alluding to the paſs 
ſover, which the Lord's ſupper was deſigned to 
ſuperſede), not as hitherto, in memory of your 
deliverance from Egypt; but in memory of 
that greater deliverance, of which the other 
was only a type: Do it in remembrance of 
© me.” 

The outward part, or ſign of the Lord's 
ſupper, is bread and wine” the things ſig- 
nified are the body and blood of Chriſt.” — 
In examining the ſacrament of baptiſm, I en- 
deavoured to ſhew, how very apt a ſymbol 
water is in that ceremony. Bread and wine 
alſo are ſymbols equally apt in repreſenting 
the body and blood of Chritit : and in the uſe 
of theſe particular ſymbols, it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that our Saviour had an eye to the 
jewiſh paſſover; in which it was a cuſtom to 
drink wine, and to eat bread. He might have 
inſtituted any other apt ſymbols for the ſame 
purpoſe ; but it was his uſual practice, through 
the whole ſyſtem of his inſtitution, to make it, 
in every part, as familiar as poſſible: and for' 
this reaſon he ſeems to have choſen ſuck ſym- 
bols as were then in uſe; that he might give as 

«IE little 
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little offence, as poſſible, in a matter of indif- 


ference. 
As our Saviour, in the inſtitution of his 


ſupper, ordered both the bread and the wine to 
be received; it is certainly a great error in the 
popiſh religion, to deny the cup to the laity. 
They ſay, indeed, that, as both fleſh and blood 
are united in the ſubſtance of the human body; 
ſo are they in the ſacramental bread; which, 
according to them, is changed, or, as they 
phraſe it, tranſubſtantiated into the real body 
of Chriſt. If they have no other reaſon, why 
do they adminiſter wine to the clergy? The 
clergy migat participate equally of both in the 
bread.—But the plain truth is, they are deſirous, 
by this invention, to add an air of myſtery to 
the ſacrament, and a ſuperſtitious reverence to 
the prieſt ; as if he, being endowed with ſome 
peculiar holineſs, might be allowed the uſe of 
both. 

There is a difficulty in this part of the cate- 
chiſm, which ſhould not be paſſed over. We 
are told, that the body and blood of Chriſt 
« are verily, and indeed taken, and received 
by the faithful in the Lord's ſupper.” This 


N ſounds very like the popiſh doctrine, 
juſt 
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juſt mentioned, of tranſubſtantiation. The true 
ſenſe of the words undoubtedly is, that the 
faithful believer only, verily and indeed receives 
the benefit of the ſacrament : but the expreſſion 
muſt be allowed to be inaccurate, as it is capable 
of an interpretation ſo entirely oppolite do that 
which. the church of England hath always pro- 
feſſed. I would not willingly ſuppoſe, as ſome 
have done, that the compilers of the catechiſm 
meant to manage the affair of tranſubſtantiation 
with the papiſts. It is one thing to ſhew a 
liberality of ſentiment in matters of indiffe- 
rence ; and another, to ſpeak timidly, and am- 
biguouſly, where eſſentials are concerned. 
It is next aſked, What benefits we receive 

from the Lord's ſupper? To which it is an- 
ſwered, The ſtrengthening and refreſhing 
« of our ſouls by the body and blood of Chriſt, 
© as our bodies are by the bread and wine,” 
As our bodies are ſtrengthened and refreſhed, 
in a natural way, by bread and wine; ſo ſhould 
our ſouls be, in a ſpiritual way, by a devout 
commemoration of the paſſion of Chriſt. By 
gratefully remembering what he ſuffered for 
us, we ſhould be excited to a greater abhor- 
rence. of ſin, which was the cauſe of his ſuf- 

| ferings, 
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ferings. Every time we partake of this ſacra- 


ment, we take a freſh oath to our leader; and, 
like faithful ſoldiers, ſhould be animated anew, 
by his example, to perſevere in the ſpiritual 
conflict, in which, under him, we are en- 
gaged. 

It is laſtly aſked, *« What is required ef 
« them, who come to the Lord's ſupper ?”” 
To which we anſwer, ** That we ſhould exa- 
6“ mine ourſelves, whether we repent us truly 
«© of our former ſins - ſtedfaſtly purpoſing to 
<« lead a new life have a lively faith in God's 
« mercy through Chriſt with a thankful re- 
* membrance of his death; and to be in charity 
« with all men.” 

That pious frame of mind is here, in very 
few words, pointed out; which a chriſtian 
ought to cheriſh, and cultivate in himſelf at all 
times; but eſpecially, upon the performance 
of any ſolemn act of religion, Very little 
indeed is ſaid in ſcripture, of any particular 
frame of mind, which ſhould accompany the 
performance of this duty; but it may eaſily be 
inferred from the nature of rhe duty itſelf. 

In the firſt place, “we ſhould repent us 
6s wy bf our former fins ; ſtedfaſtly purpoſing 
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4 to lead 4 new life. He who performs a re- 
ligious exerciſe, without being earneſt in this 
point; adds only a phariſaical hypocriſy to 
his other fins. Unleſs he ſeriouſly reſolve to 
lead a good life, he had better be all of a piece; 
and not pretend, by receiving the ſacrament, 
to a piety which he does not feel: 

Theſe «<< ftedfaſt purpoſes of leading a new 
< life,” form a very becoming exerciſe to 
chriſtians at all times. The lives even of the 
beſt men afford only a mortifying retroſpect. 
Though they may have conquered ſome of 
their worſt propenſities: yet the triumphs of 
fin over them, at the various periods of their 
lives, will always be remembered with ſorrow ; 
and may always be remembered with advan- 
tagez keeping them on their guard for the 
future, and ſtrengthening them more and more 
in all their good reſolutions of obedience. — 
But if at any time theſe meditations ariſe more 
properly, than at another, it is when we are 
performing a rite, inſtituted on purpoſe to 
commemorate the great atonement for fin. 

To our repentance, and reſolutions of obe- 
dience, we are required to add © a lively faith 


© in God's mercy through Chriſt; with a 
„ thank- 
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** thankful remembrance of his death.” We 
ſhould impreſs ourſelves with the deepeſt ſenſe 
of humility—totally rejecting every idea of our 


own merit-—hoping for God's favour only 
through the merits of our great Redeemer— 


and with heatts full of gratitude, truſting only 
to his all-ſufficient ſacrifice. 

Laſtly, we are required, at the celebration 
of this great rite, to be © in charity with all 
© men.” It commemorates the greateſt in- 
ſtance of love that can be conceived; and 
ſhould therefore raiſe in us correſpondent af- 
fections. It ſhould excite in us that conſtant 
flow of benevolence, in which the ſpirit of re- 
ligion conſiſts; and without which indeed we 
can have no religion at all. Love is the very 
diſtinguifhing badge of chriſtianity: “ By 
<« this,” ſaid our great Maſter, ** ſhall all men 
„know that ye are my diſciples.” 

One ſpecies of charity ſhould, at this tne, 
never be forgotten; and that is, the forgive- 
neſs of others. No acceptable gift can be of- 
fered at this altar, but in the ſpirit of recon- 
- ciliation.,— Hence it was, that the ancient 
chriſtians inſtituted, at the celebration of the 


Lord's s ſupper, what they called love-feaſts. 
They 
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They thought, they could not give a bettet 
inſtance of their being in perfect charity with 
eachother; than by joining, all ranks together, 
in one common meal. — By degrees, indeed, 
this well meant cuſtom degenerated; and it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that the 
paſſages * in which theſe enormities are re- 
'buked, have been variouſly miſconſtrued; and 
have frightened many well-meaning perſons 
from the ſacrament. Whereas what the apoſtle 
Here ſays, hath no other relation to this rite, 
than as it was attended by a particular abuſe 
In receiving it: and as this is a mode of abuſe, 
Which doth not now exiſt ; the apoſtle's reproof 
ſeems not to affect the chriſtians of this age. 

What the F primary, and what the ſ ſecon- 
dary ends in the two ſacraments were, I have 
-endeavoured to explain. But there might be 
others, 

God might intend them as trials of our 
faith. The divine truths of the goſpel ſpeak 
for themſelves : but the performance of a poſi - 
-tive duty reſts only on faith, 
Theſe inſtitutions alſo are ſtrong arguments 
"for the truth of chriſtianity. We trace the 
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| ob- 
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obſervance of them into the very earlieſt times 
of the goſpel. We can trace no other origin, 
than what the ſcriptures give us. Theſe rites 
therefore greatly tend to corroborate the ſerſp⸗ | 
tures. | 

God alſo, who knows what is in man, might 
condeſcend ſo far to his weakneſs, as to give 
him theſe external badges of religion, to keep 
the ſpirit of it more alive. And it is indeed 
probable, that nothing has contributed more 
than theſe ceremonies to preſerve a ſenſe of 
religion among mankind. It is a melancholy 
proof of this, that no contentions in the chriſ- 
tian church have been more violent, nor carried 
on with more acrimony, and unchriſtian zeal, 
than the contentions about baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſupper; as if the very eſſence of religion 
conſiſted in this or that mode of obſerving theſe 
rites.— But this is the abuſe of them. 

Let us be better taught: let us receive theſe 
ſacraments, for the gracious purpoſes for which 
our Lord injoined them, with gratitude, and 
with reverence. But let us' not lay a greater 
ſtreſs upon them than our Lord intended. 
ne we doubt not, may be gained, when 
S there 
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there have been the means of receiving neither 
the one ſacrament nor the other. But unleſs our 
affections are right, and our lives auſwerable to 


them; we can never pleaſe God, though we 
P 2 8 : 


perform the externals of religion with ever ſo 
much cxaCtneſs. We may err in our notions 
about the ſacraments: the world has long been 
divided on theſe ſubjects; and a gracious God, 
it may be hoped, will pardon our errors. But 
in matters of practice, we have no apology for 
error. The great lines of our duty are drawn - 
ſo ſtrong, that a deviation here,. is not error, 
but guilt. 

Let us then, to conclude from the whole, 
make it our principal care ts purify our hearts 
in the ſight of God. Let us beſeech him to 
increaſe the. influence of his Holy Spirit within 
us, that our faith may be of that kind, which 
«© worketh by love;“ that all our affections, 
and from: them our actions may flow in a ſteady 
courſe of obedience.; that each day may correct 
the laſt by a ſincere repentance of our miſtakes 
in life; and that we may continue gradually to 
approach nearer the idea of chriſtian perfection. 
Let us do this, diſclaiming, after all, any 


mer its 
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merits of our own; and not truſting in out- 
ward obſervances ; but truſting in the merits 
of Chriſt to make up our deficiencies ; and we 
need not fear our acceptance with God. 
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